












































A Mexican Merchant (see page 589) 
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THE EARLY VICTORIAN PERIOD. The 
young Queen who was to reign so long was 
just coming to womanhood. She still went 
riding with “dear” Lord Melbourne and 
took his advice in everything ; Prince Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha had not yet appeared 
on the scene. 

Women’s clothes had settled down to a new 
simplicity, one might almost say a new sub- 
missiveness. Their hair was dressed low, the 
little poke bonnets fitted closely and 
modestly to the head. Formality was 
the keynote of men’s clothes; trousers, 
often buckled under the boots, were 


now universal. The top-hat, usually 
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very high, was worn by every man. Soldiers’ 
uniforms, such as that of the officer in the 
Black Watch shown in the picture, continued, 
in the absence of war, to grow more and 
more elaborate. 

This is the age of Dickens. When he was a 
young repotter he travelled by coach all over 
the South of England compiling his gallery 
of immortal portraits, with their background 
of English life—its stable yards, country inns 
and forthright manners. It was a time 
when men could talk of a “noble 
brew ” and do it full justice ; happily 
they can do the same today—with 


Whitbread’s beer. 
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Foreword 
ONSIDERING HOW MANY English insidious grime that old manuscripts seem 
country houses have been abandoned _ always to exude. Thus the job of examining 
\_ and broken up since the beginning _—family-papers is frequently put off until 

of the century, or have suffered the scarcely another day and, when it is undertaken, 
nn sombre fate of passing into the indiffer- seldom tackled systematically. Since 1946, 
ent h nds of a public institution, it 1s however, the National Register of Archives 
remarkable how much _treasure—often ; . 
largely unexplored—is still to be found in has existed for this purpose. An expert 
muniment recess. And aot in muuniment staff has been at work assessing and cata- 
rooms alone. An eighteenth century lac- loguing the vast accumulation of manuscript 
quered cabinet may prove to contain an material still in private ownership, for the 
imm hoard of miscellaneous family- benefit not only of the owners themselves 
papers ; and among a great deal that is of __ but of historians who wish to increase their 
mere|y personal interest a manuscript of real § knowledge of unpublished sources. It was 
hist | value may at some period have through the National Register, for instance, 
been ‘olded away. To gauge the importance that the transference of the Wentworth 
Of su hoard demands both expert know- Woodhouse papers to Sheffield Public 
ledg | considerably more patience than _ Library was arranged not long ago. In the 
IS p ed by the average householder. present issue of History Today we publish 
Ever ateur research-student knows the an account by Mr. Laurence Dopson of the 
bewil ig effect, after afew hours, of pages _—_ Register’s aims and methods. Mr. Dopson’s 
of anc ent handwriting : the danger of put- article is the second of a series in which we 
ung ‘ter back into the wrong envelope _ describe the work of some of the public 
or cov.ring-sheet, and the packet into the bodies today concerned with historical 
wrong bundle; he is familiar with the research. 
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Edward Turner, 


an Englishman, was the first cl 
determine accurately the atomic 1 


lead, chlorine, silver, barium, 





and nitrogen—all substances « 


scientific and industrial importance 


atomic weight of any element is the weight of an atom of it compared with that of one-s 
of an atom of oxygen. Accurate knowledge of atomic weights is invaluable. It 

analytical chemists to calculate the quantities of various elements present in a compound, « 
works’ managers to forecast the probable yield of a manufacturing process, and metallurgists | 
the value of an ore. 

Turner was born in Jamaica in 1796, but came to Scotland as a youth to read medicine at tl 


versity of Edinburgh, later proceeding to the Continent to study chemistry. Returning to 


he became a chemical lecturer at Edinburgh in 1824. Shortly afterwards he published his “ El 
of Chemistry”, which became one of the standard chemical text-books of the period. In 182 


was appointed Professor of Chemistry at University College, London, but held his distir quis! 


appointment for only a few years, as he died in 1837 just after reaching his 
fn 


KK 


WS 


fortieth birthday. In the eyes of his contemporaries, Turner was pre-eminently 


a great chemical teacher, but his more lasting reputation rests on his meticulous QM 
8 S$ 


accuracy as an experimenter. ZZ, 
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Civilization 
of pre-Columbian Mexico 





Totonac pottery 
head, perhaps 9th 
century, from the 
collection of Colonel 
N. P. Wright 


By C. A. BURLAND 


Before the Spanish conquest, Mexico had long possessed 
a highly organized civilization : how it developed, and why it swiftly 
collapsed, are the subjects of Mr. Burland’s article. 


Mexico in 1519, they were confronted historians accepted this outlook and, as a 


VJ VJ Mex THE SPANIARDS’ discovered a framework of their own cultural beliefs. Later 
with a brilliant facade of civilization, consequence, a distorted picture of ancient 


w! they took to be founded upon a feudal Mexican civilization has been drawn which 
sy similar to their own. The size and misleads our understanding of the true nature 
grandeur of the cities of “‘ New Spain” were — of the Conquest, and even of the social condi- 
comparable to those of Castile and Aragon, and _ tions of modern Mexico, in which so much of 
the population, with its highly organized social _—_ Indian origin still survives. 

hierarchy, seemed to obey much the same rules Modern views of ancient Mexican civiliza- 
as citizens of a European community. For tion have developed only gradually. The 
this ~cason, the chroniclers of the conquest of important native chronicles, written down after 
Mes:co all presented their adventures within the Conquest by Tezozomoc, Ixtlilxochitl and 
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others, were composed in Spanish or Nahuatl, 
and derived from yet older picture-writings. 
Some of these picture-writings, now in the 
great libraries of the world, have been the 
subject of laborious exploration for more than 
a century, and their interpretation has provided 
us with a new means of criticism. The growth 
of ethnological studies has also thrown much 
light upon the social organization of the 
American Indian peoples, and archaeology, 
after a half century of astounding progress in 
Mexico, offers a mass of evidence into which it 
is now possible to fit the ancient chronicles with 
a new understanding. Finally, the recent 
method by which the radio activity of “‘ Carbon 
14’ can be tested, thereby betraying the age of 
the substances in which this element is present, 
has been useful in confirming which chronicles 
are most in accord with the archaeological data. 
Using all possible means to build up our picture, 
we find ‘Mexico to have been inhabited for at 
least twenty thousand years by human beings 
who made stone implements. No doubt they 
were hunting tribes like those who inhabited 
North America at the end of the glacial period, 
after entering the continent by way of the 
Behring Straits. The earliest human remains in 
Mexico are those of Tepexpan man, now placed 
at about 3000 B.C. ; the physical features they 
suggest are the same as those of the modern 
Mexican Indian. About 4,000 years ago, at 
the least, agriculture began to develop. It was 
an independent invention in the New World, 
for the crops cultivated were quite different 
from those to be found in contemporary Europe 
or Asia. Maize, potato, tomato, cocoa and 
tobacco were all introduced into the Old World 
after the discovery of the New. 

The earliest Mexican agriculturalists were 
hunters as well, but they lived in villages set in 
the midst of their maize fields. Their pottery, 
also an independent invention, was simple in 
form and decoration, and included great 
numbers of little figurines. These show us a 
tropical population, scantily clothed, wearing 
ear-plugs, and elaborate head-gear, and dis- 
playing beliefs in fertility goddesses, a fire-god 
and a many-faced deity, which survived into 
historic times. Not until between about 400- 
300 B.C. did these simple communities of agri- 
culturalists produce their first great civilization. 


Now there arose at Teotihuacan the enormous 
earthen pyramids of the sun and moon. ‘ his 
development was sudden, its origins ind 
causes unknown, and the effect is arch»co- 
logically startling. Teotihuacan rapidly bec ime 
a fully fledged city state, with satellite cer ‘res 
in Mexico, notably the one which produce the 
great temple-mound of Cholula. Stone sc .ilp- 
ture was used in the decoration of temples, and 
colossal four-square images of deities ere 
produced. Cement work and fresco pair ing 
reached a marvellously high stage of craftsman- 
ship, and the designs bear witness to a well- 
organized textile art. Contemporary with the 
astonishing culture of Teotihuacan, the Zapo- 
tecs of Western Mexico also attained a civiliza- 
tion, though on a more modest scale. 11 heir 
great achievement was a complicated system 
of glyphic writing', of which some symbols were 
already fully established in the earliest part of 
the period. Meanwhile, in the south of Mexico 
another culture was arising with a simular 
glyphic system, that of the so-called Olmecs, 
who were master craftsmen in jade. These three 
streams of civilization grew up side by side, 
and were followed in the third century A.D. by 
the sudden flowering of Maya culture in the 
Peten region at the base of the Yucatan penin- 
sula. We know sufficient of these early peoples 
to say that their gods were related to those of 
later Mexico, though each region had its own 
emphasis. For instance, the Teotihuacanos 
were devoted to the cult of Tlaloc, the water 
god ; the Zapotecs to the God of the West, 
Xipe-Totec ; the Olmecs seem to have followed 
an earth-serpent cult, while the Maya, who 
were great astronomers, preferred the worship 
of a sky god, Itzamna. All four peoples shared 
a similar calendrical system, the names of cays 
having much the same meaning in the different 
languages of the tribes. 

In the sixth century A.D. a violent change 
occurred. The Olmec culture collapsed ; so 
much Teotihuacano pottery of about this date 
is found in the Kaminaljuya region of Guate- 
mala that an actual invasion is visualized by 
archaeologists ; and a new culture now appears 
in somewhat differing forms on both sides of 
the isthmus of Tehuantepec. Only the Maya 


‘Writing by means of pictorial symbols which are 
in part ideograms and in part syllabic. 
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Detail of a map of 1550, showing the mingling of Spanish culture 
with that of ancient Mexico 


Zapotecs remained unaffected. The new 


e flourished on the Atlantic coast around 


, and was presumably ancestral to that of 
‘otonacs of historic times. Its pottery was 
tly descended from that of the Olmecs. 


‘ther phase of related culture, however, 
e Pacific coast, centering in the site of 
Lucia Cotzumahualpa in Guatemala, 
lated a new style of glyphic writing for 
1 Style that was in use in Mexico right 
the time of the Spanish Conquest and 
we know to have been characteristic of 
torical Toltecs. 
the seventh century Teotihuacan, 
and the civilization of the Teoti- 
The temples were 
the houses and images broken, and 
rviving evidence points to violence and 
Che chronicles tell of a struggle at about 
eriod between the Olmecs and the 


1 


ec, 
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Xicalancas. It is a vague, uncertain story of a 
tragedy that took place before the Toltec 
invasion of the country. After the fall of Teo- 
tihuacan, it is significant that the succeeding 
culture spread pottery and used the new 
glyphic system. This marked the entry into 
Mexican history of the Toltecs, who in the 
eighth century built their magnificent cere- 
monial centre at Tollan, now Tula, in the state 
of Hidalgo. Obviously, the Toltecs adopted 
much from the life of their predecessors in 
central Mexico. The emphasis was different, 
however. The principal religious cult was that 
of Quetzalcoatl, the god of the planet Venus, 
conceived as Morning Star and, in his other 
form, when the Morning Star was devoured 
by the earth, as a terrible feathered serpent. 
This cult was enriched by the myth of a hero 
who brought writing and knowledge to man- 
kind ; trapped by the being of darkness, 





Tezcatlipoca, he was forced to retreat to the 
land of sunrise, where he was finally burnt up 
on a raft of serpent skins. 

So important was the cult of Quetzalcoatl 
that the Toltec High Chiefs appear to have 
been named after the god as a title, and the first 
and last of the nine great Chiefs had this as a 
personal name. The chief was not allowed to 
reign more than fifty-two'years, a period which 
represented the complete round of the native 
calendar, when the Venus cycle of 584 days 
coincided again with the vague solar year of 
365 days and also with the magical calendar of 
260 days. It is probable that the pictures in 
Codex Vindobonensis (Nationalbibliothek, 
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By courtesy of the British Museu 


Olmec jade axe. Before 4th century 
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Vienna) in part portray the ceremonies >n- 
nected with the nine High-Chiefs of the Tol: +cs, 
They make New Fire for their people, ect 
temples, and dedicate ceremonial sweat-ho ses 
for purification from disease-demons. On the 
whole, the High Chiefs of the Toltecs | ok 
uncommonly like Divine Kings, who were 
regarded as the givers of health to the nai on. 
They were not, however, exempt from public 
censure ; the last of them was overthrown 
because he attempted to insist that his son by a 
beautiful concubine should rule after his death. 
In the mid-tenth century’ the Toltec confedera- 
tion broke up and a period of rule by city- 
states ensued. 

By 1168 the chronicles are assuming more 
distinct form. That year saw the entry into the 
Valley of Mexico of a group of Chichimec tribes 
under their chief Xolotl They were less 
civilized than the Toltecs, and in the half- 
depopulated valley they sought for women of 
Toltec descent to intermarry with their chiefs, 
thus acquiring for themselves the semi-divine 
status which they felt their authority needed. 
On one occasion they visited the ruins of Tula, 
finding the place a heap of overthrown columns, 
the broad ways and beautiful pyramids covered 
with wild vegetation. Among these immigrant 
tribes were the Aztecs, or Mexica, who had 
been driven on a long exodus by a voice pro- 
ceeding from the image of their tribal war 
god, Huitzilopochtli This voice was an 
inspiration leading them through many troubles 
and eventually bringing them to settle on a 
sandy islet in the Lake of Mexico, for there 
they saw the promised vision of an eagle 
devouring a serpent on a cactus. Their little 
village of reed huts was grouped around an 
earthen mound which was the first temple 
pyramid of Huitzilopochtli. The place they 
called Tenochtitlan, “the place of Tenoch 
(their first leader)”, a phrase that could also be 
translated as “‘ by the Cactus Rock.” It was not 
until 1375 that their chief dared take the title of 
Tlatoani (Speaker), nor until 1440 that Mon- 
tezuma the elder assumed the royal title of 
Ueitlatoami (Great Speaker) ; this meant that 
he spoke not only on behalf of the Aztecs, but 

“This follows the earliest of the dates given >y 
Ixtlilxochitl, which fits in with archaeological deta 


from Chicken Itza in the Maya area far better than 
the usually accepted twelfth century date. 




















also on that of all the nations comprised within 
the: military empire. 

» ancient civilization of Mexico, which 
pro: ied the material basis of Aztec power, 
had -ome remarkable technical achievements 
to redit, even though it had hardly emerged 
from. the stone age. Its cities, planned formally 
around a group of temples, were populous and 
we! built. Its sculptors and potters were 
art of high quality, and so, it seems, were 
its veavers. The roads, however, were hardly 
more than footpaths, adapted to the simple 
necc's of great caravans of porters who carried 
me chandise on their backs as they marched in 
Indian file from one town to the next, trading 
ther goods and giving news of passing events. 
So important were the merchants that they 
enjoyed a special cult : the worship of the god 
Yacatecuhtli (“ Lord Nose,” meaning “ Lord 
who Travels in Front”), who was supposed to 
guard the interests of all members of his mer- 
cantile guild. To historians, it is a perpetual 
matter of astonishment that the Mexicans 
never invented a wheel for transport, although 
a few examples of wheeled toys have been found. 
One is led to suppose that the wheeled toys 
were of foreign origin, perhaps arriving on a 
drift voyage across the Atlantic, and without 
meaning for the Indians except as things 
sufficiently strange and attractive to be worth 
copying in detail. 

in agriculture, irrigation and the use of 
fertilizers were well understood in some parts of 
Mexico, and over the whole civilized part of 
the country the wasteful system of milpa’ 
agriculture was so well managed that it sup- 
ported a dense population with no signs of 
breakdown. The range of products was im- 
mense, and the later rulers of city states, such 
as | ezcuco, planted extensive botanical gardens. 
It is true that the only agricultural implement 
was the digging stick, but in practice the dig- 
ging stick is better suited to maize cultivation 
of the hillock type than a plough would be. 


\ system of rotation of crops, usually for two or 

seasons, followed by a year or more fallow, 

f wed by the burning of the bush and the replant- 
ing of soil fertilized by the ash. When, after several By i ’ : : . 
wehhgs its slowness, it provided an opportuni 

ings, the land showed signs of exhaustion, it was y . P PP ty 


fallow and a new “milpa” burnt. In many for communal work, and for the festive 
25 the system was still simpler and consisted of occasions that go with it, which were much 


an annual burning followed by planting, and crop- : : 
- d : . wor y 
p In this case the move from one milpa to another enjoyed Most k was, in fact, a communal 


more frequent. responsibility. Individuals did not stand so 





Stone carving of a Toltec warrior. Possibly 
10th century 
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Stone carving of the maize plant, Aztec, 15th century 


isolated as they do among ourselves ; there 
was always the relative or the neighbour to call 
upon when any large task was to be done, and 
by this interchange of responsibilities the village 
felt itself to be a unity in which people were 
comfortably shielded from the need to work 
out problems for themselves. This trait did 
not lead to rapid progress, but it gave a sense of 
stability to society, and built up that tribal 
solidarity so bravely displayed by the Aztecs 
in their last days of freedom. 

Particular villages were famed for special 
products, and communities held regular market 
days in which goods could be exchanged with 
other specialist producers. The markets were 
strictly organized and cheating was visited with 
immediate corporal punishment from a magis- 
trate of high rank. The media of exchange 
were varied. Sometimes it was a matter of 
barter, but in the main, forms of non-monetary 
currency were employed, including thin copper 
ceremonial axe blades, quills of gold-dust of 
standard size (the Mexicans used no system 
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of weights, but measured only by quantity’, 
and cocoa beans done up in hampers contaii 
specified numbers. When records were neede 
lands were mapped, events depicted and 
religious hymns transcribed in a system of 
picture-writing. This was a highly organized 
code of symbolism, ideographic rather than 
alphabetic. Land claims were painted on sheets 
of rough paper, beaten from the bark of the 
paper fig tree, or sometimes on large sheets 


of fine cotton cloth which permitted the use of 


extensive maps. Histories were recorded in a 
picture symbolism of great attractiveness. 
which is only now beginning to be understood 
in full, These works are painted on the 
whitened surface of long strips of paper or skin. 
which were gummed together when the work 
demanded increased length. 


After the Spanish conquest, a Chair of 


Pictography was established in the University 
of Mexico, and remained for nearly a centu'y ; 
the Spanish lawyers found it very useful in 
helping them to understand the complex ca’ es 


































































family inheritance of land which the 
ns delighted to bring before the courts. 
art of pictography lingered on after the 
srsity no longer needed to foster its study, 
‘he ancient symbols were still being intel- 
tly used in decorative ornaments well 
the eighteenth century. The ancient 
ion was also served by pictographic manu- 
ts, though few of these have survived. 
bishop Zumarraga‘ has been blamed for 
roying the religious books of ancient 
ico, but judging from those that remain, 
can understand his reason, for they contain 


ny barbarously cruel, and almost demoniac 


es. Yet to science these few relics of what 
once a vast painted literature are of prime 


yportance, since it is only by a thorough 


wledge of the beliefs and philosophy of the 
ians that we can form a true appreciation 
he culture of pre-Spanish Mexico. 

When the Spaniards arrived in 1519, the 


npire of the Aztecs had entered into its most 
lendid phase. The second Montezuma had 
t issued a ruling that the Ueitlatoani was to 
» served only by nobles who had Toltec blood 
their veins, and all seemed set for a course 


still greater and more glorious empire- 


iilding on behalf of the tribal war god, 
\itzilopochtli. In two and a half years, how- 


, the whole structure collapsed in ruins. 
5 Customary to ascribe the downfall of the 
ecs wholly to the possession of horses and 
1 by the Spaniards. But the Mexicans were 
no means so feeble a people as that theory 
supposes. As many a Spaniard learnt to his 
t, they possessed deadly weapons of their 
1, and if they had no iron, at least they 

juced quite a good bronze, knowledge of 
ch had reached the country from the south 
loltec times—in fact, the Chinantecs were 

yus for their bronze headed lances. 

ne reason for the Aztec collapse, of course, 

the readiness of the subject tribes to seize 

chance of avenging themselves upon their 
rlords, in the hope of picking up during 
confusion some portion of empire for them- 
es. But a far greater part was played by the 
emonial structure of the whole Mexican 


juan de Zumarraga, b. 1468, d. 1548. First came 


New Spain as Bishop elect in 1528. 1533 erected 


first Printing Press in Mexico. Made Arch- 
op 1546. 


Photo : Common Ground 


Slaughter of Indians by Spaniards in 1§20 
From the codex vaticanus A 











By courtesy of the Brit 


An attack on a city in a lagoon during the 11th 
century. From the Codex Zouche-Nuttall, 15thC. 


system. Except for the Tlaxcalans and the 
Zapotecs, all the tribes of civilized Mexico had 
been deprived of their leadership during the 
period of Aztec dominion. Their chiefs 
remained as local officials, tributary to the 
central power. But the central power itself was 
not on the ancient pattern of Divine Kingship. 
The Ueitlatoani of the Aztecs was not regarded 
as godlike in the way in which the Toltec High 
Chiefs were, nor even as the executive of the 
Gods, as the King of the Zapotecs was the 
executive of the High Priest. Instead, he was 
one of a group of four chiefs who together 
represented the completeness of things, just 
as the four directions made up the completeness 
of the horizon.’ The four chiefs were the High 
Priest of the Rain God, the High Priest of 
Sacrifice, the Snake-Woman leader of the 
Army, and the Ueit/latoam, who was Chief 
Magistrate ; and, theoretically, they were equal 
in rights. They conceived of themselves as the 
servants of a particular tribal god, Huitzilo- 
pochtli, who was absorbed into the Toltec 
religious system as the Blue form of the evil 
power Tezcatlipoca. All the tribes of Mexico 
feared Tezcatlipoca, but only the Aztecs served 
him, in the form of Fuitzilopochtli, as their 
War Leader. This in itself prepared the way 
for the break-up of their empire, for it was 
generally accepted in Mexico that when the 
deity Quetzalcoatl had been driven away, he 
had prophesied that eventually he would return 
to dispossess the trickster, Tezcatlipoca. By 
an incredible coincidence, Fernando Cortes 
arrived in Mexico in a year sacred to Quetzal- 
coatl, and, very significantly, on the god’s own 
namie-day. In addition, his costume was 
remarkably similar to Quetzalcoatl’s. —To many 
educated Mexicans it seemed that the end of the 
Aztec power was inevitably at hand, and this 
feeling must have incited some of the tribes, 
who would otherwise never have dared to make 

5The major gods of ancient Mexico were con- 
ceived as representing the powers of the universe, 
and were described as having the powers of the four 
directions. Their functions were believed to vary 
somewhat with their directional power, and this was 
expressed by a colour symbolism. Although this 


varies a great deal with different accounts of the gods, 
the general system was:— 


East : Yellow Sunrise Life Air 
South : Blue Water ‘Fertility Water 
West : Red Sunset Sacrifice Fire 
North : White Death Drought Earth 
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Stone chest for the ashes of Montezuma I whose naine 
Glyph ts carried on the lid. Aztec, 1§thC. 


a move against their overlords, to ally them 
selves with the Spaniards. 

On reaching Mexico City, the Spaniards 
did not at first interfere in internal organiza 
tion. But a little later the attack made by 
Cortes’s lieutenant, Alvarado, on the Mexican 
nobles in the courtyard of the great temple 
proved in many ways to be a stunning blow. 
Not only were the Aztec social organizations 
thus deprived of their leaders, but the author 
of this act of violence was a man with flam: 
yellow hair whom the Mexicans identified with 
the rising sun. Symbols for them had the force 
of reality ; the yellow hair of the sun god was a 
token of approaching change, and it seemed 
if the sun itself sanctioned their ruin. Then 
came the day of rioting in which Montezuma 
received his death blow. The stone with which 


4 


he was slain was symbolic—the punishment cf 


the adulterer ; and his deposition was logica 
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for ) no longer spoke, as Ueitlatoani, for all 
the r ions. Henceforth, the fourfold form of 
rule as completely dislocated, and, for the 
Azt religion was plainly in dissolution. 
Tho.zh they did not expect the final end of 
the « orld until 1559, it seemed that the avenger 
was .ready upon them. The High Priest of 
Sacr fice was now no longer in control of their 
spiri val destiny ; nor was there any room for 
the separation of the office of Leader of the 
Arm. from that of Chief Magistrate. When the 
brave young Cauhtemoc took over the final 
defeuce of Mexico during the siege, he was, in 
effec’, a simple red-Indian chief, leading the 
death fight of his tribe. The organization of the 


city state, taken over by the Aztecs from other 
peoples of Toltec descent, had broken down 
in the time of trial, and the Aztecs returned to 
the simple ways of their ancestors. 

the whole story of the Mexican conquest 
abounds in symbolism. When the city fell on 
August 2Ist, 1521, the wooden temple upon the 
pyramid of Huitzilopochtli was destroyed by 
lightning and burnt. It had been a foul place, 
though decorated with a strange infernal beauty. 
But just as the defeat of the tribal god of the 
Ss meant the end of their army, so the fall 
of their ancient religious system disrupted 
everything else. Without the protection of 
Yacatecuhtli, the merchants no longer led their 
caravans of porters, except as simple traders, 
for the prestige of their powerful secret society 
was lost. The festivals of the gods ceased to 
mark the time for sowing and harvest, and the 











A Mexican merchant. 
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farmers obtained their food without a blessing 
on it. In history there can rarely have been an 
event which so completely tore a people away 
from their spiritual roots as did the Conquest 
of Mexico. Fortunately for their descendants, 
the Indians soon found much in Christianity 
which seemed to fulfil their old beliefs ; and 
the milder religion, which did not call for the 
sacrifice of human hearts to the gods, had its 
Saints whose feasts marked the calendar equally 
well for the farmer and brought a purer blessing 
on his crops. 

Many relics of the ancient civilization sur- 
vived the Conquest and now, more than four 
centuries later, appear in Museums to surprise 
us by their virile artistic achievement. Most 
remarkable of these are the painted books of 
ancient Mexico, of which England, curiously 
enough, possesses the largest collection in the 
world. Out of twenty known works, there are 
eight in this country. The majority are histories 
of the Mixtec Indians of Oaxaca, though the 
beautiful unpublished Codex Laud in Oxford 
is a religious work of major importance, and is 
a fellow to Codex Fejervary Mayer in Liver- 
pool. England has been a centre for the study 
of ancient Mexican culture from the days of 
Samuel Purchas, who first published the Col- 
lection of Mendoza, right up to the present 
day, and there has never been a time without 
one or two research workers in this country, 
quietly adding to our knowledge of one of the 
most vividly interesting episodes in the history 
of human affairs. 


Codex Fejervary Mayer, Liverpool 
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THE LAST 
PRIVATE BATTLE 
FOUGHT IN ENGLAND 


By JONATHAN BLOW 


For half a century, despite the Wars 
of the Roses, two great English families 
carried on their bloodthirsty private 
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LADY BERKELEY, wife of Thomas 


ATRED OF HER COUSINS, the Berkeleys of 
Hees Castle, dominated the entire 

active life of Margaret, wife and later 
widow of John Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury, 
the “English Achilles” and formidable 
opponent of Jeanne d’Arc. Her one object was 
to strip the Berkeleys of their vast inheritance 
—their lush manors which filled the whole 
Vale of Berkeley from the sea wall, built by 
their men-at-arms along the Severn’s southern 
shore, to where the long western escarpment 
of the Cotswolds rises suddenly out of the 
plain; an immense estate which in places 
spilled over on to the brown, windswept table- 
land above. One and a half miles inland from 
the Severn, upon a knoll that commands a wide 
expanse of flat and sometimes flooded meadows, 
stands the squat bulk of the strongest fortress 
in the West of England, the castle from which 


feud in Gloucestershire. 


: E. C. Peckham 


THOMAS DE BERKELEY “* The Magnifi 
10th Lord of Berkeley 


the Berkeleys take their name, built of ros« 
stone ferried across the treacherous river | 
the crags of the Forest of Dean. In its 

hall—more than eleven yards high—the | 
of Berkeley at this time fed a private arm 
some three hundred retainers. Bullocks 


the score were fattened on oats at their manor 
of Symondshall ; flocks of tame pheasants were 


fed on wheat at Berkeley. Three deer park 
which only one survives, lay within a few 
shot of the ramparts ; and four miles to 


south-east stands Michael Wood, then a 


au4 


of primaeval forest, much larger than it is t 
and teeming with every sort of game. On 
mile-wide Severn, Thursday’s tides were ‘ 
lord’s tides,” 
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and on that day all fish caug 1. 
or hunted down among the shoals at low wa et 
—salmon and their attendant lampreys, s i 
(“ our Seaverne capon’”’) and even the gient 
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The Vale of Berkeley and Nibley Green 


geon—were carried to the castle to feed the and somewhat costly Papal Bull, he was allowed 


on Fridays. a portable altar and the right to choose a 


[n addition to their lands in Gloucestershire, “* discreet priest,” who was granted full powers 


Berkeleys held some thirty manors dotted to absolve him and his lady of all sins, including 


uughout the Home Counties and West even those about which the Apostolic See 


ntry, as well as properties in Bristol and must normally be first consulted. At Berkeley 
City of London ; and, to win this prize, and at his spacious manor house at Wotton- 


rgaret of Shrewsbury was ready to use any under-Edge, his stables were filled with the 


ons, from packed juries in the King’s barrel-chested battle chargers, and lighter 
ts to the daggers of hired assassins. horses bred to gallop after hawk and hound, 


rgaret was the daughter of Elizabeth, the whose large eyes, tapering legs and delicate 


child of Thomas, tenth lord of Berkeley— _ tracery of veins betrayed their Eastern ancestry. 
homas the Magnificent ”—favourite of the § As wealth and power increased, he began to 


rper Bolingbroke, who made him guardian __ style himself in correspondence “‘ We Thomas, 
the Welsh Marches and Admiral of the lord of Berkeley . . . dated in our manor of 


“ce 


g’s fleet “west and southward from the Portbury ” and the like, “ which,” says his 
th of Thames.” No earlier Berkeley had = chronicler, “none of his ancestors had so 
kept such dazzling state. His sumptuous pompously before used to do.” 

re was the marvel of the West. By a special Riches he amassed by a striking variety of 
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Berkeley Castle : 


means—from teaching his shepherds to shear 
even the tails and buttocks of their charges, 
to piracy upon the high seas, once using his 
position as Admiral to “ violently set upon and 
capture” off Bordeaux a Genoese merchant- 
man bound for London under the royal warrant 
of his sovereign with a cargo of wine worth 
£10,000. This was too much for Henry IV to 
stomach ; and Thomas was ordered to restore 
the cargo or appear before his fellow Privy 
Counsellors. ‘‘ The sequel whereof,” says the 
chronicler, “was that the servants of this lord 
made restitution for part, but went away with 
a great part of the rest of the Genoa goods.” 
War Thomas Berkeley usually made lucrative. 
As Admiral he was entitled to three-quarters 
of the spoils of naval actions. In 1405 a force 
of French knights, men-at-arms and cross- 
bowmen under the Marshal Jean de Rieux 
landed on the Pembrokeshire coast to aid the 
Welsh Prince Owen Glendower in his struggle 
against the English. Thomas Berkeley at once 


the north-east bastion of the curtain 
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wall 


put to sea, caught the French fleet off Milt 


Haven, sank or burned fifteen of their ship 


and captured the remaining fourteen “ 
with men, munition and victuals 
returned with honour and profit.” 

court he was less successful. He himself | 


and 


failed to take a prisoner, but at twilight, ridin 


At Agin 


stulicc 


over the sodden ploughland, he caught sight ot 


Louis, Duke of Bourbon, in the hands ot 
common English soldier. 
of the great French nobleman, 
Berkeley told the soldier that he would him: 
take charge of the prisoner ; at which the sol 
—furious at being baulked of’so rich a rans 
—drew his dagger and stabbed the Duke. 
By marriage and skilful handling of 


Much to the relief 
Thoma 


father-in-law, Gerrard de Insula, lord de Lis'c. 


Thomas had also added to his fortune no les 


than twenty-two manors scattered throu 
southern England from Northampton 


Penzance. His little bride, aged barely seve 


he owed to his father Maurice, a partial inval: 
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The great Hall seen 


the sword-thrust he had received at 
rs, who almost on his death-bed had 
iated the princely dowry of eleven 
ed pounds. Maurice, feeling death close 
him, insisted on immediate marriage. So 


1as, then fourteen, was sent to the cere- 


n Buckinghamshire clad in scarlet satin 


an escort of three knights “ furred with 


\ 


‘r’’ and twenty squires ; while Maurice 


the wedding day in bed at Berkeley 
dressed in cloth of gold. Eleven 


red pounds was a fine dowry. But 
las, Succeeding at fifteen to the barony, 
ily’ set himself “to fit the humours 


good old lord” his father-in-law, 


ng open house for him at Berkeley Castle 
ill hours,” plying him with free fishing 
hunting, quartering his arms and be- 


ng his ‘“‘ unseparable companion.” So 


oung lord of Berkeley was not unduly 


T1S 


+ 


ed when his father-in-law—to the 
of his male relatives—left to his 





through the gatewa\ 


daughter, the infant lady of Berkeley, every 
one of his twenty-two manors. But it was civil 
war that raised the power of Thomas Berkeley 
to the highest pinnacle in all his house’s history. 
Richard II he had once sumptuously feasted in 
the great hall of his castle. Six years later— 
in 1393, the year of the quarrel between 
Arundel and John of Gaunt—‘“ to avoid the 
danger of Court stormes, which then began to 
bluster with an hollow wind,” Thomas obtained 
leave to tour the Continent, getting the King’s 
written licence to take with him fifteen servants 
and the not ungenerous “ travel allowance ” of 
one thousand marks in money. Back once more 
at Berkeley, Thomas watched in silent appre- 
hension the despotic rule of Richard and his 
upstart “ Dukeling ” favourites. When Boling- 
broke was unjustly banished and Richard and 
his favourites fastened on his vast estates, Lord 
Berkeley's sympathies and secret  corre- 
spondence went out to the exiled Duke. At 
Berkeley, while King Richard was in Ireland, 
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el army gathered “ bloody with spurring, 
‘d with haste ” till all three courtyards 
ery.cranny of the castle were filled with 
dge of Neville and Percy. As Richard’s 
York approached with the reluctant 
levies, the ranks behind him melted 
me over to the rebels, followed by their 
id incompetent commamler. So it was 
he lectern of Berkeley church that Boling- 
harangued the barons of England. And 
Thomas Berkeley who was chosen by 
aronage to witness on their behalf King 
rd’s renunciation of the crown, first in 
castle and later in the Tower. Thomas 
wavered in his support of Bolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke, as Henry IV, relied much 
| his many talents, choosing him as one 
is Privy Council and giving him great 


mands on sea and land. 


hus the Berkeley acres broadened ; and 
nas made money even out of the problem 
is own successor. His wife, whom he 
ed, died when she was thirty, leaving him 
nly child, Elizabeth ; but, though barely 


rty-eight and in full vigour, he refused always 


marry. No one, while he lived, was allowed 


see his written will. When over fifty he sent 


James Berkeley, his brother’s son, and 


yught him up as if he was his own. But he let 


known to the mighty Earl of Warwick— 


n in search of a bride for his eldest son—that 
izabeth was in fact his sole heiress. Warwick 
{ at sO sumptuous a prize, and the marriage 


{ Thomas very profitably to one of the 


t powerful families in all England. But to 


ilthy knight with a marriageable daughter 
mas confided that James was his real heir. 
n the bait was irresistible, and Thomas 
{ to his coffers a dowry of six hundred 
ids. Still guarding his secret, Thomas the 
nificent died, peacefully but suddenly, at 


n in 1417. His nephew James, then 
ty-three, was away in Dorset. But 
beth and her husband, now Earl of 


vick, were at his death bed and at once 
n a feverish search through his many chests 
eeds. At last the will was found and 
led. Considering Thomas’s immense 
ssions, it was not a very comprehensive 
ment. To Elizabeth his daughter he left 
‘best pair of morninge mittens” and a 


tankard with twenty pounds in it. And to 
James he left his best bed, his great jet tankard 
and twenty suits of armour. Of his forty-two 
manors, his city properties, his castle at Berkeley 
and his great manor house at Wotton there was 
no word. 

Warwick, however, hed two considerable 
advantages. He was on the spot, and he was 
one of the foremost captains and most trusted 
confidants of the new Kiag, Henry V. Seizing 
the title deeds, he set his clerks to copying the 
manorial rolls. And, sending couriers post 
haste to the King, he secured within a week of 
Thomas’s death a royal warrant appointing him 
custodian of Berkeley Castle. James, undaunted, 
issued a writ from Dorset and “ twelve of the 
most worshipful! gentlemen and of the best 
liveliode within the County of Gloucester ” 
were sworn in as a jury. Warwick “ tasting 
the intention of the jury to find against him ” 
did all he could to stop the case, meanwhile 
holding manorial courts in all the Berkeley 
manors and, armed with the title deeds, pocket- 
ing the rents. But, while he was across the 
Channel aiding the King to conquer Normandy, 
the jury reached a verdict. James was to inherit 
Berkeley Castle and all the lands in Gloucester- 
shire, a total of twelve manors. The rest, 
except Portbury in Somerset, were to go to the 
Countess of Warwick. To uphold the verdict 
was another matter. Warwick, through his 
power at court, secured a privy seal forbidding 
James to sue him, and then, marching on 
Berkeley with a great host of retainers, besieged 
James in the castle. Many had been “ hurt and 
maymed, and some slayne ” when the mitred 
figure of the Bishop of Worcester rode up and 
secured an armistice. 

James Berkeley, recognizing he ‘‘ was as a 
weak hopp . . . having no strong pole to wind 


99 ‘ 


‘ 


about,” now “ wisely winneth with his purse 
the assistance of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, the King’s brother.” In return 


for the huge sum of a thousand pounds in cash 
and the large Welsh estate of James’s mother, 
worth four hundred pounds a year, the royal 
Duke undertook to secure for James “the 
quiet possession of the castle and lordship of 
Berkeley.” So at Windsor Castle, in the 
presence of their new _ eleven-month-old 
sovereign Henry VI and the Regent, the Duke 
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of Gloucester, 
eleventh lord of Berkeley and reconciled with 
Warwick, both binding themselves to submit 
to the judgement of the Lord Chief Justice 
and the Bishop of Worcester the question of 
the Berkeley lands in Gloucestershire and the 


James was acknowledged 


quarrels of their retainers “ excepting those 
that arose between their servants at Hamer- 
smyth by London, and of the blows then given, 


which they have submitted to the Duke of 


Gloucester.”” James was not pleased with the 
judgement, given three years later, by the 
Bishop and Chief Justice. Of the twelve 
Gloucestershire manors three were then 
awarded to the Warwicks ; three manors which 
were to become the Alsace-Lorraine of the 
mortal struggle now ahead—Wotton, with its 
splendid manor house, guarding the foot of the 
pass that winds up from the Severn Valley on 
to the heights above ; Symondshall on the edge 
of the table land ; and Cowley, with its great 
flocks of sheep, an isolated outpost far away 
across the rolling uplands near the first springs 
of the Thames. Yet so long as Warwick lived, 
James accepted this unfavourable judgement. 
He could not well do otherwise, for at the 
Windsor reconciliation both litigants had 


pledged themselves to pay a thousand marks if 


they broke the verdict of the arbitrators ; and 
the Berkeley treasury, shorn of three-quarters 
of its rents, had been drained almost dry by 
bribes and litigation. 
Berkeley was forced even to pawn the chalices 
and copes of the castle chapel. 

After thirteen years of parsimonious peace, 
news came from France that the great Earl was 
dead ; and at once the Berkeleys seized the 
three disputed manors. Warwick had left no 
son; but his eldest daughter Margaret had 
become the second wife of his fellow general 
John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury; and 
Margaret was to prove the most ruthless of all 
the Berkeleys’ foes. Of her two younger sisters, 
one had married Edmund Beaufort, Duke of 
Somerset, the powerful favourite of the Queen, 
and the other a younger son of the great house 
of Neville. Such was the coalition, holding the 
greatest offices the Crown could give and 
virtually controlling the simple, brittle-minded 
King, that now faced the impoverished lord 
of Berkeley. A Warrant, bearing the great seal 


The eleventh lord of 


of England, arrived at Gloucester * tur>ing 


him out of the Commission of the peacc. of 


subsedy and all other commissions that * . ave 
him * any command, lustre or authority 1 
country.” James was imprisoned in the To: er 
Released on the ruinous bail of one thou 
pounds, he was ordered to appear, \ 
summoned, in person before the King in 
chancery. But—considering the un 
standing of the litigants—the King’s juc ges 
proved remarkably fair. Margaret and her 
sisters were awarded the three disputed man ors, 
which their mother and father had held for 
thirteen years, but James was awarded th 
castle and remaining nine manors of 
Gloucestershire estate. And when John Talbot. 
on sailing for France, asked Parliament fo: 
protection for one year from all suites of ‘aw. 
it was granted only on condition that neit rer 
the three sisters nor their husbands ent 
James’s manors. James, however, defied 
decision of the judges, and absolutely reti 
to give up three manors. When a Talbot 
herald served him at Wotton Manor wit 
summons to appear in court, James and his 
retainers forced the herald to chew up 
swallow the summons—wax seal, parchm 
and all. 

Now it was open war. Both sides—Tal 
and Berkeley—tried by night to collect 
rents from each others’ luckless tenants. F: 
the impregnable refuge of Berkeley Cas 
William—James’s eldest son—led raids noi 
wards up the Severn Valley to plunder 
Talbot manors of Whaddon, just short 
Gloucester, and wealthy Painswick on the h 
above. Margaret’s son, John Talbot, lat 
created Viscount Lisle, fired the town 
Berkeley beneath the castle walls ; while 
Berkeleys, not daring to sally out, cursed | 
from the ramparts. Since it was impossible 
James, directing raid and counter-raid, to le 
the scene of action, his wife, the saintly |. 
Isabel, who had journeyed to London to plea 
his case in the King’s courts, wrote to give h 
warning : “Revered lord and husband. 
commend me to you with all my heart, desir: 
always to hear of your good wellfare, wh 
God maintayne. And it please you to heare h 
I fare, Roger and Jacket (the Talbot lawye 
have asked surety of peace for mee, for th 
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The Keep (ca. 1153) and forebuilding (ca. 1180 


t was to bringe mee into the Tower. But 


t in God tomorrow that I shall goe bayle 
the next Term, and soe goe home, and 
. . Bee well ware of false 
ell. Keep well your place. The Earl of 


vsbury lyeth right nye you, and shapeth 
> wyles hee can to distresse you and yours. 


For he saith he will never come to the 
againe till hee have done you an ill turne. 
ur matter speedeth and doth right well, 
ny daughter costeth great goods. At the 
nce of God send money, or else I must 


1y horse to pledge and come home on my 


Keep well all about you till I come home, 
rete not without mee. Then all thinges 
be well with the grace of Almighty God, 
have you in his keeping. Written at 


ion the Wednesday after Whitsun. Your 


he lady of Berkeley.” 


James borrowed twenty-two marks by 
pawning a gilt mass book, a chest of red satin 
stoles, two altar cloths and a massive silver 
chalice ; and every night he slept with the castle 
keys beneath his pillow. News now reached 
the castle that a sizable sum of recently col- 
lected Talbot rents was in temporary storage 
about ten miles from Berkeley, at the house of 
one Richard Andrews. At nightfall, William 
sent out a raiding party of twenty mounted 
retainers under a squire called Rice Tewe. But, 
as they rode out of the castle and headed east- 
ward for the hills, some hidden eyes had seen 
them pass, and word was galloped to Wotton 
Manor, where the Talbots were now installed. 
Rice Tewe reached and surrounded the house 
of the unsuspecting Andrews, burst in and 
“upturned every corner,” without, however, 
finding the gold. Stoking the fire, he thrust 





into it a branding iron “till it was glowing 
hott,” and promised to seat Andrews upon it 
if he would not show them the money. This 
threat was enough, and rapid digging beneath 
the floor revealed a chest well filled with golden 
sovereigns. They hurried it out to their horses, 
to find themselves surrounded by Talbot men- 
at-arms under Viscount Lisle. A sharp sword 
fight followed and, after a most spirited resist- 
ance, Tewe and his surviving comrades were 
secured. Lord Lisle had a few private words 
with Tewe. The prisoners were then fastened 
to their own horses and placed in the middle 
of the Talbot troop, which made rapidly for 
Berkeley. As they reached the sleeping town, 
the sky above the high escarpment behind them 
to the east had already begun to lighten ; but 
it was still too dark to distinguish clearly the 
badges worn by the retainers. Now above them 
rose the Castle itself. Tewe—with a dagger at 
his back—hailed the watch ; and there was a 
pause while a yeoman of James Berkeley’s 
chamber was sent to ask his master for the keys. 
At length the drawbridge was lowered and the 
portcullis raised. 

Roused from their beds by Talbot sword 
points, James Berkeley and his four sons were 
held prisoners in their rooms. Soon, in the 
courtyard below, they heard the rasping stick 
and the voice of Margaret. Exactly what hap- 
pened at the castle during the next eight weeks 
we do not know ; but James and his sons signed 
some remarkable agreements. Herein they 
stated that, “ without any dures, constraint or 
coartion ” by the Earl and Countess, they had 
considered among themselves their “ great 
ryots and tresspasses . and other divers 
abhominable deeds which they had done to the 
said Earl, Countess and Viscount . . . with the 
great number of right rioutous and evill disposed 
people ” they had kept within the castle during 
their “ mischeevous rule.” And, “ considering 
the great and huge costs which they had put the 
Earl and Countess too . . . and also the great 
punition which they had deserved after due 
course of the lawe, likely upon them to ensue 
and fall. . . they freely offered to the Earl and 
Countess”? a thousand pounds and two 
hundred pounds to Viscount Lisle. They 
renounced all claim to the three disputed 
manors, and would remain Margaret’s “ true 
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cozens, faithfull men and servants.”’ And ‘ iey 
would lease to her their Castle, retaining ») jt 
only “‘housroome for themselves and _ six 
servants ’’—a clause cunningly inserted by 
Margaret to mask from the outside world 
they were prisoners in their own fortress. T) ese 
agreements signed, James and his four s+ ns 
were placed in the midst of a great rou’ of 
Talbot retainers and carried down to Bris‘ol, 
where the Mayor was sent for ; and before ‘iim 
they were made to acknowledge the agreements, 
and pledged themselves to pay £10,000 if any 
were not carried out in full. Bundled back to 
Berkeley, they were next taken before a Jud 
Bingham at Cirencester, where a jury, gathered 
from the remotest parts of the country, gay 

judgement for the Talbots. When Isabel, 
James’s wife, who was still at large, appeared 
at a court at Gloucester on her imprisoned 
lord’s behalf, Margaret had her thrown into 
Gloucester castle. There she mysteriously died 
—a deed which so shocked a servant of one of 
Margaret’s accomplices that, the same night, 
he stabbed his master. 

Meanwhile, secret and urgent appeals were 
reaching London from the nobles and 
bourgeoisie of Gascony, which the Queen and 
Privy Council—distracted by the first mutter- 
ings of civil war in England—had allowed the 
King of France to over-run. The Gascons 
begged for Talbot, and the ageing Achilles set 
sail for France. With him, Margaret sent James 
Berkeley’s two youngest sons, James and 
Thomas. Bordeaux opened its gates with 
enthusiasm to the little English army ; and, a 
few weeks later, Lord Lisle went out to rein- 
force his father, leaving Margaret alone at 
Berkeley to guard the three remaining prisoners. 
Without his wife, James was no match tor 
Margaret ; and she had induced him to issue a 
writ to test the Cirencester judgement—where- 
upon her friend James Clifford, Sherif of 
Gloucestershire, declared the Bristol pledges 
broken and the entire estate forfeit to Margaret 
to meet the agreed penalty of £10,000—when 
suddenly all private passions froze at the fear 
news from France. Shrewsbury had led a 
furious attack upon the spiked ditch and hich 
stockade of the French camp before Castillo 
the French cannon had ploughed through te 
advancing column, and a ball had shatter:d 
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JAMES, 11th Lord of Berkeley 


wsbury’s leg. Then, as the French closed 


id in overwhelming numbers, Lisle had 
i at bay over his wounded father. 
ped together in a tightening circle, Thomas 
<eley had been taken and James Berkeley 


All 


; and Margaret’s son and husband, un- 
ted by the odds and refusing quarter, had 
by side been killed. 
9x a short time there was peace in 
cestershire ; but, although Margaret was 
st half stunned, the presence of her little 
dson Thomas, now Viscount Lisle, soon 
‘ed all her calculated cunning in schemes 
is advancement. James, on the other hand, 
xty-three now executed a masterly stroke 
licy by marrying Joan Talbot, the late 
’s daughter by his first countess and a 
r of the new Earl—a triumph which he 
| largely to the new Earl’s distaste for his 


+ ee 
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and his third son Fames 


step-mother Margaret. The odds were becom- 
ing altogether more even. The great seal of 
England, which Margaret’s sister’s husband, 
the Duke of Somerset, had used against the 
luckless James, was now in other and more 
neutral hands. The White Rose was now 
threatening the Red ; and Somerset fell in the 
first street-scuffle at St. Albans. Marriage to 
Joan Talbot paid James immediate dividends 
—his liberty, his castle and the nine Gloucester- 
shire manors which none of the innumerable 
courts and arbitrations had ever failed to grant 
him. And it deprived Margaret of the support 
of the great Shrewsbury Earldom. With what 
dignity she could, she retreated to the manor 
house at Wotton, taking with her her grandson 
Thomas, Viscount Lisle, an impetuous and 
attractive youth with all his grandsire’s fiery 
courage and a passionate desire to emulate the 
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deeds of knight errantry. By Margaret, Thomas 
was brought up to hate his Berkeley cousins 
as the Infidel or Anti-Christ, as men who had 


robbed him of his birthright. But for the 
moment she did not feel strong enough to 
launch a fresh offensive. 

Supported by Joan Talbot, James now had 
every chance to win back Wotton, Symondshall 
and Cowley. But, a tired and sad old man, he 
was utterly weary of the struggle that had 
blighted his entire life since the age of twenty- 
three ; and, to the disgust of his heir William, 
he signed a pact with Margaret for the rest of 
their joint lives. William, however, succeeding 
at thirty-eight in 1463, was a far more able and 
ambitious foe. Nine manors were not enough 
to give the lords of Berkeley the power and 
wealth to which they were accustomed. 
Prudently securing his step-mother Joan’s 
support with a handsome annual settlement, 
he at once petitioned the new-crowned Yorkist 
King for the three disputed manors. Edward 
IV sent the petition to the Lord Chancellor, 
who referred it to the courts. William wisely 
took the precaution, while in London for the 
hearing, of living in sanctuary at Westminster 
Abbey ; and the long-drawn proceedings 
suddenly flared up when he accused Margaret 
of trying to have him murdered. One Cham- 
berlen, a sanctuary man of Westminster, 
revealed to William that he had been offered 
by Margaret a handsome sum to accompany 
him, when next he journeyed back to Berkeley, 
and murder him on the road. Some Berkeley 
servants were then hidden in a secret place in 
the Abbey, from which they claimed to have 
overheard the offer urgently repeated by one 
of Margaret’s servants. Margaret angrily denied 
the whole story as ‘“‘ too abhomonable for a 
Christian creature to have done ” and a product 
of William’s “‘sinfull imagination”; but, 
before the witnesses could be examined, she 
died in the summer of 1468—a “‘ yeare of jubile 
to this lord William, for in it death rid him 
of three great lady widowes . Countess 
Margaret, Duchess Alienor of Somerset (her 
sister) and Viscountess Jone,” widow of 
Margaret’s only son. 

Courts of law were not to the taste of 
Thomas Talbot, second Viscount Lisle, who 
at the age of nineteen was now left with his 


young bride Margaret Herbert, daughter © the 
Earl of Pembroke, to carry out the last “‘ a: gry 
charge and motherly command ” of Marg ret, 
who, besides the three manors and va: ous 
rights of fishing, had bequeathed him a p!: 1 of 
action on which for some time she had cen 
stealthily at work. Berkeley Castle, for a | »rce 
as small as Thomas Talbot’s, was virtually 
impregnable. But Thomas’s father had fi und 
means of entry other than by direct ass.ult 
Holt, William’s keeper of Whitcliff Park. the 
great deer park that survives today a half mile 
from the castle, now began to receive by night 
a secret visitor—Robert Vele, Lord Lisle’s 
engineer. And there fell into William’s hands 
a letter—still among the Berkeley papers— 
from Holt to Maurice Kinge, the porter ot the 
castle gates, reminding him of conversations 
they had had when they “lay together a 
Micheldene in one bed ” and “ in the Chapple 
out of the great chamber” at Berkeley, and 
asking Kinge to “‘ geve very faythfull credence 
unto Mr. Robert Vele,” since the “ purposes ” 
of which they had “‘ communed ” were “ now 
. . . brought to the poynt.” Kunge’s share in 
“the matter” would be an annuity and the 
post of keeper at Wotton deer park. His letter 
having been discovered, Holt fled to Wotton 
Manor House ; but confessions were extracted 
from Maurice Kinge which revealed a plot to 
open by night the castle gates to Thomas Talbot 

Baulked of this plan, Thomas now taunted 
William to come out of his great fortress and 
put their quarrel to the test, either of single 
combat or of a pitched battle in the open 
between their private armies. A Talbot herald 
rode down to Berkeley with a written challenge: 
“* William, called lord Berkeley. I marveil! ye 
come not forth with all your carts of gunnes. 
bowes, with oder ordinance, that yet set tor- 
ward to come to my manor of Wotton to bete 
it down upon my hand. I let you wit ye shal. 
not nede to come soe nye. For I trust to God 


to mete you nere home with Englishmen of 


my own nation and neighbours, whereas ye by 
suttle craft have blown it about in diverse 
places of England that I should intend to bring 
in Welshmen for to destroy and hurt my own 
nation and country. I lete thee wit, I was ne: er 
soe disposed, nere never will be. And to i1¢ 
proof hereof, I require thee of knighthood and 














hood to appoynt a day to meet me half 
iere to try between God and our two 
ill our quarrell and title of right, for to 
the shedding of Christian menns blood. 
at the same day bringe the uttermost of 
wer, and I shall mete thee. An answere 
by writinge, as ye will abide by, accord- 
the honour and order of Knighthood. 
is Talbot the Viscount Lisle.” 
liam answered the same day by return 
ald—March 19, 1469. Security was 
sible while a descendant of Margaret’s 
The three manors were a first step, and 
as a stumbling block, on the road to his 
personal ambitions. The moment was 
rtune ; for Edward IV was fully occupied 
the rebellion of his younger brother, 
e, fleeting perjured Clarence,” and the 
Earl of Warwick had turned against the 
whom he had made. As the 12th lord of 
‘ley, William goaded Thomas with the 
t’s recent ennoblement and the proximity 
rewsbury to the despised land of Wales : 
mas Talbot, otherwise called Viscount 
not longe continued in that name but a 


found thing brought out of Strange Con- 


I marveill greatly at thy strange and lewd 
ig.” But the prospect of single combat 
1 fanatic twenty years younger than him- 
lid not appeal to the now middle-aged 
im; and he told Thomas he knew 


ht well there is no such determination 
nd in this Relme used. And I ascertaine 


that my livelode, as well my manor of 
mn as my Castle of Berkeley, be entayled 
» by fine record in the king’s Courts by 
\vice of all the Judges of this land in that 
being.” Had single combat not been out 
te, however, William assured Thomas he 
{have been delighted to accommodate him 
very poynt that belongeth to a knight.” 
‘to ease”’ his adversary’s “‘ malitious 

he agreed to fight a pitched battle. 

le not tomorrow to be at Niblyes green at 
or nyne of the clock, which standeth in 
orders of the livelode that thou keepest 
ly from me. . . And the trouth shall be 
>d by the marcy of God.” He added that, 
‘om bringing his uttermost power, he 
i ““not bring the tenth part that” he 
‘* make ’—and then sent couriers hurt- 
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ling south to Bristol to get help from its mer- 
chants, and west across the mile wide Severn 
to raise the foresters of Dean. 

Maurice Berkeley—the eldest of William’s 
younger brothers—was in bed at Thornbury 
when the urgent appeal arrived in the middle 
of the night, and “ stole from his young wife ” 
to ride north for the muster with all the men 
he could. From Bristol came his father-in-law, 
the merchant Philip Mead, with a fellow alder- 
man and a band of armed servants. William’s 
tenants and paid men-at-arms had, meanwhile, 
been reinforced by a number of miners and 
foresters from the far side of the Severn, among 
them Black Will, a colossus of a man and an 
archer of high repute. Mounting their battle 
chargers, the lord of Berkeley and his other 
brother, Thomas, now led this force out into 
the night. They rode along the Little Avon, its 
still surface shattered every few hundred yards 
by noisy little cataracts, and plunged into the 
primaeval depths of Michael Wood, picking 
their way through the giant oaks beneath which 
the hounds of Thomas the Magnificent had so 
often hunted deer. Its eastern outskirts then 
stretched a good mile nearer to the Cotswolds 
than they do today ; and in those outskirts— 
close to the present site of Bush Street Farm— 
Lord Berkeley halted. There he was joined by 
Maurice and the Bristol aldermen, raising their 
numbers to over a thousand men ; and there 
they lay, concealing their great strength. 
Before them, soon outlined by the dawn, rose 
the long escarpment of the Cotswolds, rising 
on their left to Drakestone’s Point, while on 
the right two precipitous and clean-cut spurs 
stuck out into the misty valley—Westridge 
Wood and Wotton Hill. But, a few yards 
immediately in front of where the Berkeleys 
lay, stands a rounded foothill, blotting out a 
length of the escarpment behind—Shankley 
Hill, its comfortable slopes still striped with 
the boundary marks of the manorial field system 
with the square tower of Nibley Church, then 
newly built, looking over its northern shoulder. 
Ten o’clock had passed, when the skyline beside 
Nibley Church was broken by Talbot pennants. 
Over the crest and down the slopes came the 
armoured horsemen and the dismounted Talbot 
tenantry—followed by a mob of small boys who 
swarmed up into trees to watch the fight. 





William noted with satisfaction that Thomas 
was out-numbered. And then his archers let 
fly together, the horns sounded and the whole 
Berkeley army burst out into the open. Of the 
details of this battlhe—the last ever fought in 
England between two private armies—we know 


little. That casualties were considerable we 
have learned from the excavation in Victorian 
times of the large communal grave by Nibley 
Church, in which a hundred and fifty skeletons 
were found. We know that, for an instant, 
Lord Lisle raised his visor, and that, at that 
moment, he reeled from his saddle with Black 
Will’s arrow in his cheek—to be stabbed to 
death as he lay helpless. His young wife, who 
was pregnant, was waiting at Wotton Manor 
House for news of the fight, when suddenly, 
round Wotton Church and through the church- 
yard, surged a confused flood of Talbot retainers 
with the Berkeley’s hard on their heels. William 
rushed the gates of the great manor-house, and 
ransacked it for the deeds and the manorial 
rolls that Thomas’s great grandparents the 
Warwicks had seized at the death of Thomas 
the Magnificent. The whole house was in 
uproar. The deeds were found and William 
returned triumphantly to Berkeley carrying 
with him the Lisle arms ripped down from the 
wall, the roof-lead and the ovens—the latest 
fifteenth-century pattern—still preserved at 
Berkeley Castle. 

Victory was complete ; for, sixteen days 
after Lord Lisle was slain and Wotton 


plundered, his widow had a miscarri ze, 
‘“* Thus,” says the chronicler, “ did all the s ns 
joyne in revenge of the innocent bloud of | jiat 
virtuous and princely lady Isabel their mot er, 
malitiously spilt at Gloucester seaventeen ye. res 
before by Margaret . . . for that blowe sv opt 
away all her issue male from off the ear ..” 
Lisle’s widow and his sister, their relatives ind 
their descendants, pursued the Berke eys 
through the courts for 150 years. Not till the 
reign of James I was “the bloud spilt’ at 
Nibley Green “ clean dried up ” ; and a judge 
then remarked that successive Berkeley litig: nts 
had “* beaten smooth the pavements betweene 
Temple barre and Westminster hall.” Yet the 
savage feud that sprang from the facetious will 
of Thomas the Magnificent brought his family 
one tremendous benefit. It kept them so en- 
grossed in their own private war that they took 
almost no part in that mass suicide of the true 
baronage of England—the Wars of the Roses. 
Historic earldoms, such as those of Devonshire 
and Salisbury, which had carried great martial 
power and great obligations, passed into the 
hands of the middle class officials of the 
Tudors, who sprouted like mushrooms fiom 
the loot of: the monastery-lands. But the 


Berkeleys—direct descendants of the youngest 
of the brothers who fought at Nibley Green— 
still live in Berkeley Castle and hold the 
manors by the Severn, and their hounds today 
still hunt through Michael Wood and Whitcliff 
Park. 
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ame, of course—Cornelius 
z«nomen Publius (P.)}—though Gaius (C.) is 
casionally given in late references. His father 


HISTORIANS 


RECONSIDERED: 


VIII 


Tacitus 
By HAROLD MATTINGLY 


A great historian of an age he disliked, 
Tacitus has given posterity an incomparable picture of the 
early Roman Empire. 


~, NE OF THE GREATEST ATTRACTIONS of 
ancien history—and one of its greatest 

vexations—is the fact that, since re- 
ely so little is known, one can ask far 
» questions than one can answer. When 
vledge does advance and the circumference 
ir little patch of light grows, with it grows 
irea of the encircling unknown. So it is 
our knowledge of Tacitus. We know his 
Tacitus, with 


probably that procurator of Belgica (North 

of whom Pliny the Elder speaks. A 
urator was a financial officer employed by 
Emperor ; and, as Tacitus tells us, such 
es represented a sort of aristocracy in the 
Strian order. Further back, the family 
have descended from a client of the 
ielian “gens”; for “‘ Tacitus”? is not 
of the old names associated with that 
ns,’ and clients commonly took the 
ile name of their patrons. If this is true, 
might be, Tacitus’s own contempt for 
imen takes on a rather comic aspect. 
re was he born? He has been claimed for 
ramna in Umbria, but for no good reason. 
Emperor Tacitus (A.D. 275-276) is said to 
come from that place and to have regarded 
us as his ancestor; but, the Emperor’s 
ile name being Claudius, not Cornelius, 
descent is most unlikely. It seems more 
able that Tacitus came from one of the 
is of Gallia Narbonensis, the province par 
lence, as the Romans called it, which is 
Provence today. A number of small 
ations all point in that direction. Agricola, 
‘r-in-law of Tacitus, came from Forum 
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Julii. We know of quite a number of Gauls in 
the inner circle of Tacitus. His particular 
interest in Germany and Britain is easier to 
understand, if his world faced that way. One 
story, told in a letter of Pliny the Younger, 
friend and admirer of Tacitus, comes slightly 
nearer to direct evidence. Tacitus, he records, 
met and talked with a Roman knight in the 
circus at Rome. After some conversation, 
the knight asked “‘ Are you an Italian or a 
provincial?” ‘Tacitus replied: “‘ You know 
me from your serious reading.” ‘Are you 
Tacitus or Pliny ?”’ asked the knight. Let us 
try to fill in the missing parts of this little story. 
Why does the knight ask his first question ? 
Because he recognizes in Tacitus one of the 
new senators whom Vespasian had brought in 
from the élite of Italy and the provinces— 
probably from the province, Narbonensis, in 
particular. Tacitus by implication admits that 
he is of that class ; he does not say to which 
half he himself belongs, but he adds as a help 
that he is a literary man. The knight sees the 
field narrowed down. It must be either 
Tacitus or Pliny. Now, as there is the question 
of Italians and “ provincials,” and as Pliny was 
an Italian (from Comum), is it not a reasonable 
inference that Tacitus was a “ provincial ”’ and, 
in thts general setting, almost certainly a native 
of Narbonensis? At the moment it seems 
profitless to guess further. 

Tacitus was born in the early years of Nero, 
perhaps in A.D. §5 or 56 ; in A.D. 75-76 he was 
still ‘‘ quite a young man ” (Dialogus). Tacitus 
himself tells us “ that his official career was set 
on foot by Vespasian, enhanced by Titus and 
carried higher by Domitian” (Histories). He 
was certainly then, one of the new senators, 





called in from Italy and the provinces, and 
received the “ latus clavus ”—the broad purple 
stripe on the toga which signified senatorial 
rank—from Vespasian. Under that Emperor, 
too, he will have performed his military 
service as tribune. The junior senatorial 
offices, the quaestorship and the aedileship, 
will have followed—one of them at least 
under Titus. In A.D. 88, under Domitian, 
Tacitus was praetor and, being also a member 
of the priestly college of “‘ the fifteen for the 
performance of sacred rites,” took a prominent 


part in the celebration of the Secular Games of 


that year. In the last years of Domitian, he 
was evidently out of favour ; for, after serving 
for some four years as Jegatus of the Emperor, 
perhaps in Belgica (c. A.D. 90-93), he did not 
advance to the consulship until the second year 
of Domitian’s successor, Nerva. As consul, 
he followed one of his heroes, that Verginius 
Rufus who had crushed the revolt of Southern 
Gaul against Nero and had declined the urgent 
appeals of his troops to become Emperor ; it 
fell to Tacitus to pronounce the oration at his 
funeral. Under the reign of Trajan, Tacitus 
was in high favour and came, in due course, 
about A.D. 112 to the crown of the senatorial 
career, the proconsulate of Asia. That is all 
that we know of his life story ; but from his 
Annals we can be sure that he lived into the 
first years of Hadrian. His death may have 
fallen about A.D. 120. 

Tacitus is very reticent about all personal 
matters. His Agricola is a remarkable tribute 
to his father-in-law ; but he never mentions 
the name of his wife—it was presumably Julia 
after the gentile name of her father—and does 
not tell us whether they had any children. But 
the marriage was certainly a happy one—a few 
short phrases in the Agricola imply it—and the 
fact that Tacitus makes no mention of grand- 
children in telling of the death of Agricola is 
inconclusive. Descent from him was claimed 
by several Romans, among them, as we have 
seen, the Emperor Tacitus. Tacitus was a 
noted member of the Roman bar. As such, 
and as a man of letters, he came into very close 
touch with the younger Pliny, an enthusiastic 
friend and admirer. The names of a few 
other friends may be collected from his works. 
But if we know anything about Tacitus, it is 
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mainly from his own works. Pliny’s testim 
assures us about his general standing 
reputation, but does not give any very ¢ 
characterization—beyond the statement tha 
was gravis, finely serious—as we can re: 
believe. 

To the works, then, by which “ he has | 
told to posterity and will live,” let us now t 
The first, the Dialogus de oratoribus, is 
enquiry into the causes of the decline of ora 
since the great days of the Republic. 
casts it in the form of a discussion betw 


friends of his to which he listened, as quite 


young man, in A.D. 7§ or 76, and which 
subsequently sets down from memory. 
scholars, relying on_ this 
was written under 


early, perhaps 


long way to his own youth, and most, if not 


of the persons of the Dialogus seem to belo: 


to the past. The work is dedicated to Fal 
Justus, who was consul in A.D. 102 ; and su: 


such a dedication is likely to fall near his prim 
A date from A.D. 98 to 102 seems very probab! 
The style is certainly that of Tacitus, but n 


quite that of the Tacitus of the historical wor 


It is more definitely oratorical and owes muc 
But the 


to the abiding influence of Cicero. 
is nothing to make us doubt who wrote it 01 


insist that it must have been earlier than t! 


other works. 


The Agricola was written in the yea 


A.D. 97-98. Its main purpose was to tell 


story of a great general, who had served Ron 
well, but who had been deprived of the tu 


fruits of his labours by the jealous Domiti 


Tacitus uses the occasion for other purposes, 


too. He bitterly laments the enslavement 
the senate under the tyrant, and yet comme: 


the moderation of such a man as Agricola, w! 
sought to find a mid-course between abjc 


servility and defiant contumacy. But i! 


obvious that he himself is ashamed of hav: 


had to safeguard his life and career by 
quiescence in Domitian’s war on merit. W 
interests us most today, of course, is the \ 
full account of the Roman conquest and r 
of Britain that Tacitus gives. It is easy 
complain of what he withholds—exact rou 
of campaigns, strategic maps of batt 


Tacit 


Mar 
recountal tro 
‘““memory,” have assumed that the Dialog 
Titu 
A.D. 79-81 ; but Tacitus seems to look back 
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descriptions of native life in the towns and on 
the land. In fact, we wish that Tacitus had been 
minded to write a Britannia that might rank 
beside his Germania ; but we must be grateful 
for what we have and must remember too that 
the lost books of the Histories no doubt con- 
tained a great deal more detail, at least about 
military matters. The Annals, too, have much 
to tell about Britain. But did Tacitus never 
ask himself questions that force themselves on 
a modern scholar? Why did Suetonius 
Paulinus go off to conquer Anglesey, neglecting 
the dangerous injustices of the imperial pro- 
curator that led to the revolt of Boudicca ? 
And had he no intelligence officers to warn him 
that rebellion was impending ? Still, we are left 
with some record of the heroes and heroines of 
the national resistance, Caratacus (Caractacus) 
and Boudicca (Boadicea) ; and, if the rank and 
file hardly appear on Tacitus’s map, we have 
at least a stage on which to project our own 
fancies. 

The Germania was written in A.D. 98, 
apparently just after the Agricola. It is an 
interesting and, so far as we can check it, an 
accurate account of the mass of peoples whom 
the Romans called ““ Germans.” The story is 
largely one of fact—of what Tacitus could 
learn from books and from the oral accounts of 
men who had served in the German wars or, 
maybe, travelled in Germany. The Germans 
are not idealized. They are barbarians and in 
some respects stupid ones. But Tacitus 
recognizes their strength, their purity of race 
and their valour ; he contrasts them favourably 
with the decadent Romans of his own time, 
and suggests that they are a deadly menace for 
the future. Why did Tacitus write this 
pamphlet when he did? The new Emperor 
Trajan was in command in the two Germanies, 
and topical interest was thus assured. Tacitus, 
again, as we have seen, had Gallic associations 
and may himself have seen Germany at close 
quarters. But had the book a political angle ? 
Did he mean to suggest that it was high time 
the German question was settled once and for 
all by further conquest ? We cannot be sure. 
Such a suggestion would hardly be made, unless 
it was thought agreeable to the Emperor’s ears. 
But there is one phrase that sounds like direct 
criticism of what was afterwards to be Trajan’s 


policy. ‘“ The freedom of Germany 

deadlier enemy than the despotism of Ars 
(Parthia).”” Perhaps Trajan was really expe 
to make a great advance move from the Rh 
perhaps his later dream of a great exten 
into the Middle East was still hidden in 


mind. 
The Histories seem to have contai 
fourteen books; only the first four 


twenty-six odd chapters of the fifth survy 


The two major historical works of Tacit 
Annals and Histories—used once to be cla 
together as Histories ; and the first book 
what we now call the Histories was numb 
“seventeen.” As our fragment covers 

the year A.D. 69 and breaks off in the 
A.D. 70, the rest of the work must have b 


much less detailed than the first books. Wh 


we possess is a grand piece of historical writ 
full of incident and character, mordant 
satirical comment, at times sombre with 


gloom of sufferings and sins, but inspired by : 


excitement that rules out pessimism. 


world is violent and sad, but not complete! 
frustrated. We have lost much, on the oth 


hand—in particular, the full portrait 


Domitian, which must have given ample scoy 


to all Tacitus’s powers of insinuation 
invective. 
record in the younger Pliny. 
present, with his mother, when the cities 
Campania were overwhelmed by the erupt 


of Vesuvius : his uncle was prefect of the fic 
of Misenum and lost his life, most nobly an 


appropriately, in the pursuit of duty and—n 
we guess ?—curiosity too. Tacitus asked 


friend to supply him with some material for 4 


history, and we possess two letters of Pliny 


which he gives his personal recollections of ‘! 


tragedy. It would have been delightful 
instructive had we been allowed to see the 
that Tacitus made of this information. 


Histories follow on the Germania ; they may 


have been published about A.D. 106—possi 
not till a few years later. Like most of 


literary work of the age, they were certam! 


recited aloud in the first instance, and tra 


of this can be seen in the telling phrases : 


which so many chapters end. 
The Annals consist of sixteen books, 


which the first four survive—a gap from se‘ = 
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Of one lost passage we have som 
He had bee 
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rk belongs to Tacitus’s later years. 


urish under good Emperors. 
hard 
linity Occur in our text. 
gested that the work is not really that of 
acitus, but a brilliant forgery by the fifteenth- 
ntury scholar Poggio Bracciolini. 


, then a fragment of the eleventh book, 
elfth to fifteenth complete, and a frag- 
of the sixteenth. What is left gives us 
ign of Tiberius from A.D. 14 to A.D. 29, 
he end of the reign, from A.D. 31-37. All 
ign of Caligula and the first part of that 
audius are lost. We recommence in 
17 and continue into the beginning of 
6. It has been doubted whether there 
ave been room in the rest of book sixteen 
e end of the reign of Nero—the reception 
ic Parthian Tiridates in Rome, the 
iphal tour of Greece, the revolt of Vindex 
iul, the fall of Nero and the reign of Galba 
1 to the end of A.D. 68. The traditional 
bering of the historical works of Tacitus 
ests that there was. The Annals are a 
ral history, much like the Histories ; but 


definite arrangement under years, marked 


onsuls, has led to the special name. The 
It may 
been begun as early as about A.D. 109 ; 
is certainly in the author’s hands until near 
time of his death. Most readers note a 
ing pessimism, an angrier indignation at 
, a sense of frustration—perhaps due to 

weariness and increasing age, perhaps 
change of view, to a despair of the ideals 
the younger Tacitus had imagined, might 
The style is 
, and many examples of very questionable 
It has even been 


There is 
much certain truth of detail—much of it 


parently unknown to any scholar of the 


enth century—and a style too truly 
tean to make this extreme hypothesis 
le. But the modern reader will often find 
elf wondering whether Tacitus can really 
written the words that the MSS. assign 
mi. 
acitus’s style was not something once 
ied and thenceforth unchangeable. The 
gus, as we have seen, differs considerably 
the historical works. The Agricola and 
ama show the later style in process of 
ation ; the Histories present it almost fully 
oped; but that further progress was 
ble is shown by the Annals, which 
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exaggerate many of the earlier tendencies and 
in themselves show some change from the 
earlier to the later books. The only way to 
know the style of Tacitus is to read and re-read 
him. He is terse, fond of inversions and 
antitheses, not averse from an occasional poetic 
touch. He likes to vary his language con- 
tinually, even at the expense of awkward 
constructions. He is rhetorical and epigram- 
matic, often ending a chapter with a telling 
phrase, calculated to call forth applause. So 
far as he had a master, it was the great historian 
of the late Republic, Sallust. But, essentially, 
his style is his own ; and through it we see—or 
think we see—the man. Tacitus was not a 
trained research scholar, as we train them today. 
He certainly used documentary authorities— 
the Acts of the Senate, the City Chronicle, the 
edicts and letters of the Emperors. He read the 
best historians that he could find—he mentions 
some by name, such as Aufidius Bassus, Fabius 
Rusticus and Pliny the Elder; when they 
disagreed, he counted heads. He made some 
use of more questionable evidence—such as 
the Memoirs of the Younger Agrippina—and, 
occasionally, of gossip. For all that, he is 
seldom caught out in plain error of fact. But 
Tacitus was not primarily a research historian. 
History to him is an art as well as a science ; 
the presentation must be worthy of the subject. 
And he has a strong moralizing purpose. It is 
a main end of history to encourage virtue and 
discourage vice. 

The Rome that Tacitus knows is the Rome 
of the Early Empire ; to the Republic he looks 
back with a wistful and somewhat credulous 
affection. Rome, marked out by the gods as 
the queen of the world, must bear the majestic 
burdens of peace and good government. That 
has entailed the concentration of power in one 
hand ; and, on this account, the Empire must 
be accepted. Tacitus’s view of the world and 
society is definitely “‘ snobbish ”—if that is not 
too frivolous a word to apply to his tremendous 
reverence for caste. At the head of society 
stands the Senate, once ruler of Rome and still 
guardian of the constitution. The prestige of 
the senator is still immense, and he is still called 
to the highest posts in the administration. 
Next come the Roman knights, the second 
order of the nobility, already most useful to the 





Emperor in his military and civil service, but 


content to rank second to the Senate. Behind 
the knights come the commons of Rome—part 
of them “ uncorrupt,” many of them attached 
as clients to noble families : part of them the 
mere mob, loving their panem et circenses, 
busied with their private concerns, indifferent 
to the public interest, but safe in their numbers. 
On the freedmen and the slaves Tacitus is never 
tired of pouring out his scorn. After Rome—a 
long way after—come Italy and the provinces. 
Here is an example, nothing short of comic, of 
Tacitus’s contempt for the Italian country 
towns! “ The State, smitten by these deadly 
sorrows, found further cause for grief in the 
marriage of Julia (a princess) . . . into the house 
of Rubellius Blandus, whose grandfather was 
remembered by many as a Roman knight from 
Tibur.” For the provinces Tacitus shows 
plenty of interest ; but his contempt for their 
lower status often peeps through. As for the 
barbarians, he will sometimes admire their 
pristine virtues ; but, in the main, they are 
fools if they resist Rome, slaves if they submit. 
Not that Tacitus is devoid of any warmth of 
heart or generosity of sympathy. He recognizes 
and praises heroism in unexpected quarters, as, 
for example, in the freedwoman, Epicharis, 
who defied the tortures of Nero to shield her 
fellow-conspirators. He celebrates the German 
Arminius ‘‘ as beaten now and then in battle, 
but certainly the victor of the war.” Our own 
Boudicca dies free after her hour of triumph. 
But the balance of sympathy is with the socially 
privileged. When the Senate decreed that all 
the slaves who had been in the house when the 
prefect of the City was murdered should be 
executed, and the commons protested so 
vigorously that Nero had to supply armed 
guards for the sentence, it is with the Senate, 
not with the commons, that Tacitus sides. But 
one distinction dwarfed all others. The 
Emperor, the master of the legions, stood 
supreme over the world. His vast power was 
always next door to tyranny. Temptations and 
temptors clustered thick about him, and 
“* Liberty,” the great ideal of the Republic, 
was always in jeopardy. 

Tacitus professes to tell the story of the 
Emperors “ without rancour or favour.” If his 
general picture is ugly, he might answer that 
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most of them were indeed bad men. G: 
was a portent, a madman on the thr 
Claudius spoilt his genuine gifts by weak: 
and cruelty. Nero was the predestined vic 
of an artistic temperament in the most d 
gerous of surroundings. Yet Tacitus does 

disguise the fact that this monster found m 
to love and regret him. Galba is dismissec 
an unforgettable epigram: “ All would h 
agreed on his fitness to be Emperor—ha 

never been tried.”” Otho and Vitellius are b 
menaces to Rome—it is an even bet which 

be the worse. But Tacitus still has praise 

Otho’s energy and his heroic suicide, for Vit: 
ius’s frankness, good nature and generosity. \ 
pasian earns a favourable verdict ; he was 1 
only Emperor in whom power produced 
moral change for the better. For Titus, t 
Tacitus shows very distinct sympathy. 
two most critical cases remain, Tiberius a 
Domitian. 
unjust. He does not question his many mer 
and virtues ; but he constructs a scheme of | 
character, by which all the good in him appe: 


ot 


| 


~ 


To Tiberius, Tacitus is certain'y 


4 


tS 


accidental, while the evil is the essential self, 
liberated at last in the terrible closing years. 
Tacitus judges as if he were God Almighty, 
seeing all the secrets of the heart. Yet the coins 
show that, under Titus and Domitian, and, 
again, under Trajan, Tiberius was ranked 


among the good Emperors. 


The evil stories 


told of his retirement at Capreae may, alas, 
have had a basis of truth ; but, in itself, such 
gossip at Rome only proves one thing—the 


unpopularity of its victim ; 


it is no more 


evidence of fact than a rotten egg at an election. 
Tiberius was a man of unhappy and difficult 


temperament, cursed with the 
arrogance of his house. 
clouded by tragedy, part undeserved, part 
his own making. But his long career of servi 
in army and state remains. Of his hatred 


Domitian, Tacitus makes no secret. He h 


traditional 
His domestic life was 


suffered too long, silent and embittered, in the 


Senate that the tyrant, Domitian, forced 
co-operate in his injustices. Here histo: 
confirms the main verdict. 


But Tacitus unduly 


minimizes the successes of Domitian on the 
Rhine, and exaggerates his losses on the 


Danube ; and—rather meanly—he gives a ha'f 


support to the rumour that Domitian poisone:! 
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la. After the death of the tyrant, Tacitus 
that a new age had dawned, in which 
irreconcilables, autocracy and liberty, 
be harmonized. He proposed to reserve 
ppier tale of Nerva and Trajan for his old 
But he never came to them. Nor did he 
te his project of entering into more detail 
‘the reign of Augustus ; and his references 
1 in the Annals are curiously two-edged. 
jue to accident that these brighter chapters 
tory were never written? I do not think 
Tacitus realized that the evils of the 
ire were incurable ; that they depended, 
so much on the special badness of the 
idual Emperors, as on the system itself. 
| he could write with much more conviction 
1e evils of the Empire than of its merits. 
Finally, what of the philosophy or, if you 
of the religion of Tacitus? He was 
1inly no atheist, no agnostic even. The 
1an mind could not tolerate a world without 
r or form. Paganism was not dead. The 
s continued to be the expression, in the 
ible, of the visible Roman Empire. The 
ths might be a matter for art and literature 
er than for literal belief; but the gods 
mselves were powers, hallowed by tradition 
not to be ignored with impunity. But 
icitus often finds caprice, the work of 
rtuna, where he expects Providence. He 
nplains bitterly that the gods do not fulfil 
ir function of moral government. “ The 
sods care not for our security, only for our 
enge.” “The gods are indifferent to 
duct, good or bad.” Philosophy to Tacitus 
ans essentially the Stoics. He has a qualified 
niration for the school and its professors. 
t too much philosophy does not suit a 
man and a senator ; and Stoics lack ordinary 
nmon sense. Musonius Rufus goes out with 
embassy to make terms with the Flavian 
my, about to assault Rome. He speaks in 
ry correct terms of the blessings of peace and 
neord, but learns—just in time—that he has 
sen a bad moment and a bad audience for 
lecture. Astrology—with so many the 
stitute for religion or philosophy—is re- 
nized as evil and despicable ; but Tacitus 
how deeply entrenched it is and even 
nits that there may be something in it. 
‘tents—events outside the regular order of 


nature—are often treated ironically ; “ they 
are only quoted in times of danger.” Of the 
miracles of healing, performed by Vespasian 
at Alexandria, Tacitus gives a cool and detailed 
report, and adds that the miracles are still 
vouched for by witnesses who have no longer 
anything to gain by it. 

What did Tacitus think of two problems that 
interest us today—the Jews and the Christians ? 
Rome had long shown an extreme respect for 
the curious prejudices of Jewish religion. But 
the revolt under Nero had broken the old 
concordat and proclaimed the Jews as a 
dissident minority. In his strange history of 
the Jewish people, in the fifth book of the 
Histories, Tacitus shows a wholehearted dislike 
and contempt. The Jews hold everything that 
others call holy profane and, apart from their 
own awful superstition, have no regard for 
law, human or divine. So far there is no 
mention of the Christians. But a passage in 
the late historian, Sulpicius Severus, which is 
thought to come from Tacitus, shows Titus 
deliberating over the fate of the captured 
temple. Shall it be destroyed or preserved ? 
One argument for destruction is that, in that 
event, the Christian religion will be likely to 
perish with the Jewish, its parent stock. No 
clear distinction seems yet to be drawn between 
the two. Of the persecution under Domitian 
we hear nothing ; the books that contained it 
no longer exist. In the Annals, the year of the 
Crucifixion is lost. It is not impossible that 
Tacitus made some mention of it; he often 
refers to provincial matters that seem slight 
from the point of view of the Roman govern- 
ment. But there is no reference back in the 
vital passage which describes the persecution 
under Nero—certainly an argument, though 
not a decisive one. After the great fire of 
A.D. 64, the Emperor came under suspicion of 
having himself caused the disaster. He found 
scapegoats for the popular anger in the people 
who were called Christians by the mob and 
hated by them for their villainies. This “ awful 
superstition ” originated in Judaea under one 
Christ, put to death by Pontius Pilate in the 
reign of Tiberius. Repressed for a time, it 
broke out again and finally reached Rome, 
** whither all that is abominable flows and finds 
a ready welcome.” First to be arrested were 
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those who confessed ; then, on their evidence, 
a vast multitude, who were found guilty, not so 
much of incendiarism as of a hatred of the 
human race. Nero punished them with 
exquisite torments, which ended in exciting 
public sympathy; guilty they might be, deserving 
the worst punishments ; but men felt that they 
were suffering, not in the public interest, but 
only to glut the cruelty of an individual. 

This passage must have been in the hands 
of Tacitus near the close of his life—atter the 
governorship of his friend, Pliny, in Bithynia 
and his own office in Asia just after him 
c. AD. 111 and 112). Now Pliny has left us 
his report on the Christian problem as he found 
it. The success of the sect was having a 
depressing effect on local religious observance— 
and on the market of victims for sacrifice. 
Pliny had to pass the death sentence on many 
Christians, who were denounced to him and 
refused to recant. But, as the denunciations 
continued to come in and great numbers were 
involved, Pliny felt it his duty to inquire 
further. From the interrogation of deaconesses 
under torture, he discovered no evidence of 
crime but only of “a perverse and extreme 
superstition.” They met before dawn, sang a 
hymn to Christ as God and bound themselves 
to commit no crime. Pliny asks his imperial 
master for instructions. The reply of Trajan is 
famous. The Christians are not to be sought 
out. Anonymous denunciations are not to be 
accepted. That ts unworthy of our age. But 
no change is made in the law. The clear 
intention of Trajan to discourage persecution 
was enough to give the Christian Church a 
certain degree of toleration ; but it was still 
precarious and not founded on legal right. We 
return now to Tacitus. He must have known 
Pliny’s report, and the answer, as well as we do. 
He must have had not dissimilar experiences 
in his own province of Asia, next door to 
Bithynia and the seat of many Christian 
churches. In the light of these sure facts, we 
cannot acquit him of some suppression of the 
truth. Then, # not earlier, he must have 
known that the Christians were not merely an 
odd variety of the Jews. He must have had 
good reason to thmk that the crimes, laid to 
the account of the Christians, had as a rule no 
foundation in fact. Tacitus wrote with a 
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sincere conviction. But he shows here, a 
worst, his contempt for simple lowly pe 
and for any belief that did not readily fit 
his own scheme of things 

For many generations after 
great Roman historian appeared 


Tacitys 

To n 
Emperors he must have appeared as a ma 
the opposition—definitely not to be encoura; 
It and 
panegyrics of the Emperors or silly account 
their daily life and habits. His fame rev) 
in the later Empire, but was then lost 
centuries—in fact, until the fittect 
Since then, Tacitus has ceased 
fascinate historical students. Many of his { 
A 
misconceptions, even positive errors, are bh 
exposed. Tac 
will always lic more in the realm of int 
pretation than of fact. He 
barrister, trained to out a 
definitely one-sided point of view. He is rat 
prone to add to that the function of a judg: 
and of an omniscient judge, moreover. Int 
sphere, revision of Tacitus is proceeding a 
will continue to proceed. Yet, when all is sa 
Tacitus has made us see for ourselves the act: 
on the stage of history as they appeared to 
intelligent and serious-minded observer of | 
age ; and we are never likely to emancip 
ourselves entirely from the impression made 
burning convictions, driven home by all 
resources of an expert eloquence and wit. 

THE “ TWELVE CASSARS ” 

JuLius CAESAR Murdered 44 B.c. 


Was casicr sater—to write v; 


early 
never 


have been, and are still being, verified. 
But the controversy about 


incurabl 
fron 


1S 


set case 


AUGUSTUS 27 B.C.—A.D. 14 (grand - neph 
and son by adoption 
Julius Caesar 

TIBERIUS A.D. 14-37 (stepson and son 
adoption of Augustus 

GAIUS A.D. 37-41 (grand-nephew of 

CALIGULA Tiberius 

CLAUDIUS A.D. 41-54 (uncle of Gaius 

NERO A.D. 54-68 (son by adoption 
Claudius 

GALBA A.D. 68-69 (unrelated 

OTHO A.D. 69 (unrelated 

VITELLIUS A.D. 69 (unrelated 

VBSPASIAN A.D. 69-79 (unrelated) 

TITus A.D. 79-81 (son of Vespasian 

DoMITIAN A.D. 81-96 (son of Vespasian 

Ne@RVA A.D. 96-98 (unrelated 

TRAJAN A.D. 98-117 (son by adoption 
Nerva 

HADRIAN A.D. 117-138 (son by adoption 
Trajan 
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call him “the philosopher of the Glorious 
Revolution ” ? 

The history of Locke’s political persuasions 
has hitherto been shrouded ; partly because 
he was an exceedingly secretive man, partly 
because the surviving material has only lately 
been opened to public scrutiny. When Locke 
died in 1704 he left his escritoire, stuffed with 
thousands of papers, to his cousin Peter King, 
who became Lord Chancellor of England and 
whose descendants were the Barons King and 
later the Earls of Lovelace. The seventh Lord 
King used the manuscripts when he wrote a 
short and haphazard Life of Locke, but Locke’s 
principal biographer, H. R. Fox Bourne, did 
not see them. In 1948, after protracted 
negotiations and various adventures (the manu- 
scripts narrowly escaped the auction room, and 
spent part of the recent war in a furniture 
depository in Tunbridge Wells), the whole 
collection was bought by the Bodleian Library. 
They have been carefully examined by Dr. 
Wolfgang von Leyden, and are the basis of a 
new biography of Locke on which I have been 
working for the past four years. 

It is commonly believed that Locke was 
always a liberal. Fox Bourne created this myth 
on the strength of a paper called On the Roman 
Commonwealth, which expounds liberal views, 
and which Fox Bourne thought Locke wrote 
at the time of the Stuart Restoration. In fact, 
Locke did not write it then or at any other time. 
What he did write in 1661 (although he never 
published it) was a political pamphlet of a very 
different nature. It was a reply to one by 
Edward Bagshawe, junior : The Great Question 
Concerning Things Indifferent in Religious 
Worship. Bagshawe wrote vigorously in favour 
of religious toleration. The Government, he 
argued, had no right to impose or determine 
the way people should worship. Bagshawe, in 
short, was a liberal ; but a premature liberal, 
alas, and after several terms in prison he died 
on bail from Newgate. Locke in 1661 had 
other, and safer, convictions. He declared 
that ‘“‘ the supreme Magistrate of every nation, 
what way so ever created, must necessarily 
have an absolute and arbitrary power over all 
indifferent actions of his subjects.””> The whole 
pamphlet is manifestly Hobbesian. Some 
passages are cribbed from The Leviathan,' 
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despite Locke’s later pretence that he had not 
read it. ‘“‘ No one,” Locke very truly wrot: in 
the course of his attack on Bagshawe, “ cc ild 
have a greater respect and veneration (or 
authority than I.” Locke was thus in 16¢: a 
reactionary. It is hardly surprising. He «as 
the son of a flint-hearted Puritan lawyer ; «sa 
boy in Somerset he had seen the Civil W ar; 
and at Oxford in the 1650’s he had experien-ed 
the rule of the saints, which was sufficien: to 
disillusion any gentle spirit in the ‘“‘ Name nd 
Cause of Liberty.” 

I have searched in vain for evidence of 
Locke’s holding liberal views before his iniro- 
duction to Lord Shaftesbury’ in 1666. There 
is much to show that Locke held such views 
soon afterwards ; and I cannot help wondering 
if he learned them from Shaftesbury. lor 
it is certainly not the case, as I have seen it 
sometimes suggested, that Shaftesbury learned 
his liberalism from Locke. Shaftesbury had 
been famous since before the Restoration {or 
his advocacy of toleration. In the Cavalier 
Parliament of 1661, he opposed the Corporation 
Act, which compelled all holders of municipal 
offices to take the Anglican sacraments ; in 
1662, he opposed the Act of Uniformity, which 
enforced episcopal ordination and _ other 
measures distasteful to many clergymen ; in 
1663, he supported a Bill to allow the King to 
dispense with the Act of Uniformity ; in 166s, 
he opposed the Five Mile Act, which curbed 
the movements of Dissenting preachers ; and 
when this measure was passed, he busied him- 
self with another Bill to allow the King to 
suspend all such measures against the Non- 
conformists. 


However, if Locke did learn the principle of 


religious toleration from Shaftesbury, he was a 
quick and ready pupil. Within a year of their 


meeting, and before he had installed himself 


in Shaftesbury’s home as domestic physician 


and philosopher, Locke was writing the first of 


several essays on toleration. The celebrated 
Letters on Toleration were published much 
later, between 1690 and 1704, but they do 1 


1 See J. W. Gough, The Politics of Fohn Locke 

2 I call him Lord Shaftesbury to avoid confusi: 
He was at the time Lord Ashley; he had be 
born (in 1621) Anthony Ashley Cooper; he ws 
raised to the peerage in 1661, and was made the fi 
Earl of Shaftesbury in 1672. 
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dev in any important respect from this first 
essa’ of 16673; mor, again, does that essay 
diff. n much except length from the memorial 
pres. uted by Shaftesbury to Charles II in 1669 
beg: ag for “‘ Indulgence to Dissenters.” The 
essa’ of 1667 can thus be taken, I believe, as a 


fair pitome of the religious policy which was 
bot! Locke’s and Shaftesbury’s. (My readers 
wil! aot need to be reminded of the political 
imp. rtance of religion in Restoration England.) 
Con .ensed, Locke’s argument is this: The 
opin.ons and actions of men which prompt the 
debate about toleration are of three kinds— 


I Speculative opinions and _ worship ; 
2) Those neither good nor bad in themselves, 
but which affect society ; (3) Those which are 
good or bad in themselves. The first kind, 
Locke argued, have “‘ an absolute and universal 
right of toleration ”’ ; the second have a “ title 
also to toleration,” but only so far as they do 
not disturb the community. The third kind 
will get their due reward or punishment from 
God, and the civil magistrate is concerned with 
them again only in so far as they affect the 
community. The magistrate’s duty is not to 
punish sinners but to keep the public peace. 
On the basis of these principles, Locke 
concluded that Papists should not be tolerated 
in England because their opinions “ bring 
destruction of all government except the 
Pope’s,” while Protestant Nonconformists 
should be tolerated because their opinions are 
not inimical to the order of the realm. To these 
considerations of principle Locke added a 
counsel of prudence. If Dissenters were not 
tolerated, they would emigrate, and England 
would be poorer and weaker for their loss. 
This emphasis on the economic aspect was 
characteristic of Locke. Shaftesbury was one 
of the first English statesmen whose approach 
to politics was entirely that of a “ capitalist.” 
m surprised that Marxist historians have 
t made more use of such an uncommonly 
lass-conscious ”’ figure); and here, again, 
think Locke learned from Shaftesbury to 
ntify the interests of the nation with those 
its investing and trading class. How pro- 
iently the word “Property” appears in 
ke’s Treatise on Civil Government! The 
te, he says in a famous phrase, exists to 
tect Life, Liberty and Property, and “ the 


—— 


greatest of these,” one can easily imagine him 
adding, “‘ is Property.” 

The Fundamental Constitutions for the State 
of Carolina was drafted by Locke in 1669, but 
it may have been dictated by the Lords 
Proprietors, by whom he was employed as 
secretary. The constitution never came into 
effect in Carolina, because the colonists had 
formed the habit of ignoring the Lords 
Proprietors quite a century before the American 
Rebellion. Even so, its provisions are of 
academic interest. They promise freedom of 
conscience, but make belief in God compulsory, 
and “to avoid a numerous democracy,” an 
aristocratic system of government is elaborately 
designed. Locke was never in the strict sense 
of the word a democrat. 

In November, 1673, Shaftesbury’s short term 
of office as head of the government came to an 
end. How far he went in conspiring to keep 
the Duke of York from succeeding his brother 
is too large a question to be examined here, but 
Shaftesbury’s secret is partly Locke’s secret, 
too. For although Locke was in France from 
1675 to 1679, he returned to London in that 
year specifically as Shaftesbury’s confidential 
adviser." In 1682 Shaftesbury showed his 
hand in a bold bid to secure the succession for 
the Duke of Monmouth, lost, and fled to 
Holland. Locke followed in 1683, and re- 
mained in exile until after the Glorious 
Revolution. Shaftesbury died soon after he 
reached Holland, and Locke seems to have 
taken no great part in the underground 
revolutionary movement there. Like Hobbes, 
he was not a noticeably courageous man, and 
rather than join Prince William’s party, which 
invaded England in 1688, he chose to follow 
in 1689 in the company of the Queen. 

However, Locke worked hard in those years 
of exile. He wrote the better part of his Essay 
Concermng Human Understanding, and some 
part of his Treatise on Civil Government. 
There are two ways of reading the Treatise ; 
either as a document which was produced after 
the Revolution‘ “to establish the throne of 
our great Restorer King William,” or as a 
revolutionary manifesto, which had been com- 
posed, though not published, in Shaftesbury’s 


3 And not as his physician. 
‘ This is the view advanced by Mr. Gough in his 
Politics of Fohn Locke. 
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lifetime (and thus, perhaps, originally intended 
to justify a revolution to put Monmouth on the 
throne). Personally, I incline to the second 
view, but whatever the of its 
composition, the Treatise does contain the 
fullest statement, either published or unpub- 
lished, of the politics of Locke’s maturity. His 
starting point is an attack on the patriarchal 
Tory politics of Sir Robert Filmer. Most 
textbooks on political philosophy treat Locke's 
book as a reply to Hobbes, which it is not. It 
reads at times like a repudiation of Hobbes, 
because it is in part a repudiation of Locke's 
own early views. But as a political pamphlet 
it is precisely what it sets out to be—a reply to 
Filmer. Hobbes was dishked by the Tories 
almost as much as he was disliked by the 
reformers ; and Locke was more concerned to 
counter the influential arguments of Filmer 
than the philosophical ones of Hobbes. This is 
why the Treatise on Civil Government is interior 
intellectually to the Leviathan; it not 
written as philosophy but propaganda—a party 
book against a party book. 

What strikes the reader of the Treavise in 
19§2 is not necessarily the part which seemed 
most important to the reader of 1690, and in 
picking out what is most interesting today I am 
afraid I shall give one more distorted picture 
of a book that has perhaps never yet been 
‘correctly ” read. Locke believed as a his- 
torical fact that a state of natural anarchy 
somehow preceded the establishment of human 
societies on earth. Societies were the product 
of what we have come to call, in Rousseau’s 
phrase, a “ social contract.”” Natural anarchy, 
as Locke envisaged it, was not (as for Hobbes) 
altogether intolerable. It had several ad- 
vantages, including unlimited liberty. Its 
disadvantage was the absence of law. Thus 
societies were formed for the express purpose 
of providing law, which meant, in less abstract 
terms, establishing a legislative body with 
sufficient power to secure men’s life and 
property, and the maximum of liberty. In 
forming society, men also entrusted executive 
authority to a sovereign, but the terms of the 
trust made the sovereign subordinate to the law 
and therefore, ultimately, to the legiskature. 
Locke thought it important to point out that 
the sovereign of a certain society might at 


occasion 
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some time or other break his trust—in 4 
case it would be the clear duty of that so 
to expel the sovereign and appoint ano 
Filmer held that Kings could never be ri 
overthrown by their subjects because king 
had divine origins. By refuting this doctrir 
divine origin, and claiming that sovere: 
derived from a contract, Locke 
attacking the then Tory position at its root 
No crucial was Locke's doctrinc 
natural rights, which he acquired from 
German Naturrechts and espe 
from Putendorf.’ I suppose this is a cha 
teristically Renaissance doctrine. Medi 
political thought had been profoundly Chris: 
It rested on a belief that there was a law of ¢ 
which was higher than the law of princes, 
that princes could be judged in the ligh 
this law. To even the most sceptical mi 
the practical value of such a doctrine must 
obvious. 
from God, looked for another foundation fi 
law which would be higher than the law 
princes. They found it in Nature. 


social 


less 


school 


In 


place of divine law and rights, they proclaimed 


the existence of natural law and natural rig! 
This was a doctrine that Locke 
embraced. 

Natural rights, as Locke expounds 
doctrine, set limits to the powers of gove 
ments. Aman has a“ right ”’ to live, a“ righ 
to own what he produces or acquires by tra 


Cage 


and a government violates its trust if it tries to 


trespass on these rights. Present-day ph: 
sophers are critical of this doctrine. 
rights and the social contract are both regard 
as myths. Yet I cannot help suspecting they 
healthy “‘ myths.” Even if it is mot true tl 
each man has a right to life, liberty, happine 
health and property, I think it is all to 1 


good if everybody believes it 7s true. Whe: 


there can be no certain knowledge we m 


perforce judge beliefs by results. The peop 


who have assimilated Locke’s teaching— 
English, the French and the Americans—h: 
perhaps, after all, more occasion to be proud 


their politics than those who have resisted 1 


attractions of his “ liberal myths.” 


> Locke’s fullest writings on the Law of Nat 
occur in a Latin manuscript hitherto unkno 


whih Dr. Wolfgang von Leyden is preparing for ' 


press. 


Renaissance thinkers, turning awa 


Natural 
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THE NATIONAL REGISTER OF ARCHIVES 


By Laurence Dopson 


National Register of Archives performs a 
or students, and also for owners, by record- 
ves of all kinds that are not those of govern- 
epartments or courts of law. Its primary 
s to find out what documents are available 
m5 although it encourages their preserva- 
oN: ational Register has no wish to part owners 
ir documents. Ultimately, the Register will 
comprehensive guide to manuscript sources. 
43 the Master of the Rolls, on the suggestion 
ritish Records Association supported bv the 
Manuscripts Commission, set up a com- 
formulate proposals for the safeguarding 
rvision of archives. In result, The National 
Archives came into being in 1945. The 

is controlled bes a small Directorate, under 


irmanship of Sir Hilary Jenkinson, Deputy 
of the ~ tinny and is a branch of the His- 
Manuscripts Commission. The Registrar is 


G.E. G. Malet, O.B.E. County committees 
n set up in nearly every county in England 
ew in Wales ; reports are either in the form 


imarv (** first stage report ~) or a detailed list 
idual documents (“third stage report “— 
r an intermediate second stage having been 
ned). Over 4,000 of these reports have so far 
eceived, covering many thousands of individual 








nts They are checked, typed and indexed 
¢ . } “-“t he ¢ > 

central ce, copie Deing sent to the owner 
s obtai 








often for tee 2 first time, a detailed 
" appropriate county 
committee, one copy 
I oI the egister 
lars of many nations 
enquiri to the discovery of impor- 
nulations 
rze Hammond, 
States 


Cur Oat 








documents liKe 
sucn as nouse- 


ave come reports 





erec 1n remarkabdie 











ricked-up room only 

tunnel two feet high 

most remarkable of all, the roots of a tree ir 
rchvard ; it is mot surprising that these last 
were described a damaged °.’ In 
ack of an old beam was found a pass through 
irliamentarv Forces issued to a carrier travel- 
r Warwickshire in 1645 Papers for 
had been searching for vears were 

ec child. when plaving. had noticed a 
a stable loft ; seme documents in Yorkshire 
een relegated to a pig-stv. The present has beer 


an unhappy time for historic documents. They have 
been disturbed by the breaking up of old estates ; 
the simplification of the law respecting title to land 
has meant that old deeds no longer have a practical 
legal value ; and fuel difficulties have caused deter- 
ioration in Once adequate muniment rooms. 

The earliest document brought to light by the 
National Register is a Saxon charter. Troops in 
occupation of Tottenham House, Savernake Forest, 
during the war, allowed water from a basin to seep 
through into the muniment room. When rescued, 
through the National Register of Archives, this Saxon 
charter was deep in mildew. It is a grant by King 
Ethelred to Muchelney Abbey in Somerset of land 
at Ilminster which remained in the possession of the 
abbey until the Dissolution ; then it passed into the 
possession of the Seymour family. One of the func- 
tions of the National Register is to provide a topo- 
graphical index, based on the ancient ecclesiastical 
parish or borough, from which documents relating 
to one county which are now in another can be traced 
—thus, in Devonshire there is a small collection of 
Staffordshire medieval deeds. The Register re- 
discovered the archives of the Smythe family of 
Long Ashton, almost unused by historians since 
Collinson’s time, and Lord Mount Edgcumbe’s 
medieval documents (including the Bodrugan lay 
cartulary), believed destroyed by enemy action. 
A notable collection, deposited through the National 
Register of Archives, is that from Wentworth 
Woodhouse, now at the Central Library, Sheffield 
These FitzWilliam muniments include papers of the 
first Earl of Strafford and the second Marquess of 
Rockingham, and letters of Edmund Burke not 
previously accessible. A further collection of 
Burke’s letters was also traced through the National 
Register and is deposited at Sheffield. These were 


written ) Richard Shackleton, the son of Burke 
schoolmast. ancestor of the explorer. The 





reports on iments of Earl St. Aldwyn, in 
Gloucestershire, will be invaluable to student of 
colonial history and South Africa in particular ; they 
include the official correspondence of Sir Michael 
Edward Hicks Beach, the first Earl. 
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BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS : XI‘ 


The Duke | : 
of 
Wellington , 





By CHARLES STUAR? y 


This month marks the centenary 
Wellington’s death. Here Mr. Stua 
is concerned with the Duke’s long an: 
much underestimated career in politics. c 


~~. S ™) 
c 


Wellington’s political career has usuall) 

been ignored, or at best apologized for, by 
his biographers. He was Prime Minister f 
longer than Perceval or Canning ; his parlia- 
mentary life spanned more than forty-fi 
years, a period comprising the whole of Peel’s 
career, and his cabinet experience alone cover: 
nearly thirty years. In spite of this, he 
normally dismissed as a dutiful but hidebou: 
old soldier, vainly trying to apply milita 
methods to political problems. Such a view 
superficial and exaggerated. From his youth 
Wellington was a politician as well as a soldie 
He had sat in the Irish Parliament before | 
obtained a responsible military position ; a1 
he abandoned ministerial office to take cor 
mand in Portugal. After the defeat of Napoleo 
his return to politics was the natural cons 
quence of his experience and his positio1 
In any event, it is anachronistic to judge h 
part in politics by the standards of constitt 
tional propriety which would be applied to 
great military commander today. In his life 
time it was normal for Army officers to tak 


I: IS A SURPRISING FACT that the Duke 
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litical opposition. 
nsidered at all, Wellington’s political activity 


1 politics ; it was not the constitutional 
f soldiers entering the Cabinet that 
rned his contemporaries, but the evidence 
ir incompetence as ministers. Lord 
e Germaine was remembered for his 
e as Secretary of State during the American 
is well as for his shameful conduct at 
en; the second Earl of Chatham had 
a passenger in his younger brother’s 
ets before he commanded the ill-fated 
heren expedition. Mulgrave, so the 
onary of National Biography judiciously 
ves, found the Foreign Office “‘a post 
rally . . . beyond his powers,” although 
iad previously been one of Pitt’s chief 
tary advisers. There was, in fact, advan- 
to be gained from the suggestion that a 
tical rival with a military background was 
ited to high office, and it was natural that 
\lington’s opponents should try to use this 
pon against him. But it is foolish to accept 
temporary political abuse at its face value ; 


tainly the Duke did not, nor did his oppo- 


s. Lord Ellenborough might call him in 
3 a man “ educated in camps and ignorant 


t the British Constitution,” yet this did not 


ent his joining the Duke’s Cabinet in 1828. 


t, as Wellington explained to Mrs. Arbuthnot 


ne occasion, “it had always been his fate 
ye considered an ignorant fellow.” This fate 
sues him stall. 
(he Duke’s political career falls naturally 
two periods divided by the Reform crisis 
1830-32. Before 1830 he was almost 


\tinuously in office either as Master-General 
the Ordnance in Liverpool’s administration 


; Prime Minister. After 1830 he was mostly 
of office, although still the leader of his 
ty in the House of Lords. In the first period 
was concerned with questions of govern- 
t and diplomacy ; in the second he was 
upied chiefly with the delicate problems of 
So far as it has been 


received more serious notice in the later 
iod, probably because of the influence of 


zehot’s famous judgment that it was the 


ke’s “sole claim to fame as a statesman ”’ 
t he guided the House of Lords into the 
1 of moderation after the Reform Act. But 
ehot wrote before much evidence was 


available and, more particularly, before Wel- 
lington’s papers for the years 1819 to 1832 
were published. It is now possible to judge 
the Duke by his conduct in office as well as 
out of it. 

When Wellington left Portland’s govern- 
ment in 1809, the political situation had been 
confused and uncertain. Pitt’s party had been 
divided by the question of Roman Catholic 
emancipation and left leaderless by his death. 
Ten years later, when Wellington joined 
Liverpool’s Cabinet, the position was more 
stable. A compromise had been reached within 
the Tory party which excluded the Roman 
Catholic question as a Cabinet measure, while 
leaving ministers free to support or oppose it in 
Parliament as they wished. In course of time 
this had reunited most of Pitt’s old followers, 
bringing together men so widely separated as 
Eldon and Castlereagh, Sidmouth and Canning. 
At the same time the struggle for the succession 
as Prime Minister had been settled in favour of 
Liverpool, an ideal middlemar. under whom all 
factions would work. But in these years before 
the Reform Act, agreement among the pro- 
fessional politicians was only part of the answer 
to the problem of settled government. It was 
essential, also, to have the firm support of the 
King, through whose patronage many votes 
were still secured in Parliament, and also of the 
so-called “‘ country gentlemen ” who formed an 
independent group in the Commons, indifferent 
to the perquisites of office but extremely 
sensitive to any attack on their interests or 
their prejudices. 

Wellington’s return to politics in 1819 
coincided with the beginnings of serious 
difficulties for the Government with both these 
sources of support, and he played an important 
part in solving them. Although the lunatic 
George III had still a year to live, full royal 
power had been vested in the future George IV 
as Prince Regent since 1812 ; on the whole he 
had given Liverpool loyal support from the 
start of his Ministry, but his volatile and 
frivolous character made him an _ uncertain 
patron. The death of his only child and heir, 
Princess Charlotte, at the end of 1817, had 
forced him to consider the problem of the 
succession, and in so doing to speculate on the 
possibility of divorcing his wife for whom his 

















hatred was perpetual and intense. His efforts 
to achieve this end, redoubled when he became 
King, shook the Government for three years, 
and its survival owed much to Wellington. It 
is significant that whereas Canning resigned 
on the Divorce issue and Liverpool needed 
constant persuasion trom his colleagues not to 
do the same, Wellington along with Castlereagh 
judged the political situation correctly, refused 
to truckle to the King’s wishes and eventually 
obtained royal permission for the inclusion in 
the Government of much-needed reinforce- 
ments. In so acting, the Duke rejected the 
King’s attempts to rid himself of Liverpool by 
forming an ultra-Tory ministry round Sid- 
mouth and Eldon, and showed himself to be a 
loyal follower of Pitt’s system of government 
which had been based on co-operation with 
the Crown within the limits of efficient 
administration. 

This same attitude of mind is apparent in 
Wellington’s handling of the other vital prop 
of government, the country gentlemen. The 
agricultural slump, which followed the end of 
the war, in 1815, had roused the landed interest 
against the Government ; the protective Corn 
Laws were not regarded as sufficient support in 
hard times and there was pressure for further 
measures of relief. At the same time the country 
gentlemen called hysterically for resolute action 
against the turbulent working class, whose 
agitation resulted from unemployment and 
hunger, and for an unflinching maintenance 
of the Protestant supremacy in Ireland. In 
this way traditional interests and prejudices 
merged to produce an ultra-Tory programme. 
Wellington’s attitude to these issues was 
practical, not doctrinal. While he sympathized 
with the difficulties of the landed classes, who 
looked to him for a lead, he refused in these 
early years to press their panic claims for 
economic assistance and supported instead 
Liverpool’s more cautious policy. In the same 
way he preserved a sense of proportion in 
handling the radical agitation of 1819; for 
while he supported the famous Six Acts of 
that year—statutes which have appeared more 
oppressive in retrospect than they were in 
fact—yet he gave no encouragement to the 
more extreme repressive policy advocated by 
Sidmouth. Even over the Roman question, the 


Duke separated himself from the dogmatic 
Protestants and based his opposition — to 
Emancipation on grounds of expediency 
not principle. Speaking in the House of 1 ord 
in May 1819, he said: “I consider . . 
the whole of this question turns upon 
expediency of removing the disabilities of 
which the Irish Roman Catholics com 
and upon what concessions can be safely mad 
to them.” On all important issues, there 
Wellington adopted from the beginnin 
moderate and practical position, and it w;: 
least partly the result of his action that Live 
pool’s Government entered the more prospe 
years of the early 1820's on a secure and broad 
base. 

Castlereagh’s suicide in August 1822 alt 
the whole political position. The only polit 
capable of taking his place at the For 
Office and in the Commons was Canning ; 
but he had earned the deep hostility of the 
King for his attitude on the Divorce issue 
If the political settlement so recently and 
hardly won was to be preserved, it was essential 
to persuade George IV to accept him. Welling- 
ton’s intervention here was crucial. The King 
hoped that the Duke would support his p 
by which Canning was to be banished to India 
as Governor-General ; in the previous yea 
when Liverpool had wanted to force Cannin 
back into the Cabinet or resign, Wellington ha 
counselled prudence. Then Castlereagh ha 
been at the height of his powers ; now he \ 
gone and the situation was changed. Wellingto 
happened to be ill in bed when a decision 
the re-admission of Canning had to be reach 
but his opinion was conveyed to the King an 
proved decisive. Liverpool wrote afterwards 
to thank him... “ I am most truly sensible « 
the value of your services and assistance up 
this important crisis, without which it ne 
might have been brought to such a result. 

Wellington’s purpose in championing C 
ning was to strengthen the Government 
Ironically, the consequence of Canning’s 
appointment was seriously to weaken 
internally and to turn Wellington himself int 
an agent of division in the Cabinet. Tx 
occasion of this change was the opposition 
the Duke’s views, particularly on foreign pol. 
and Roman Catholic emancipation, to those 
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g ; butits basic cause was their personal 
ipatabihty and Wellington’s growing 
wl his rival. “It was not what the 
Arbuthnot wrote to Bathurst in 

but what he Jooked when Canning was 
ned.” Indeed th 
; jing each other, and on the 
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ev were wholly in- 


ere colle agues thev were al Ww avs oppc ed 
of French intervention in 
e| again Over the recognition OI tne 


endence of the Spanish American colonies, 


he question 


ter over tne ee of British interests in 


gal and the Near East. Posterity has 
d Canning to have been right on these 
and Wellington’s reputation has suffered 
dingly. Yet his views were rational and 


cued them fairiv 
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press them to extremes. He not only crushed 
the attempts of the Ultra peers to undermine 
Canning’s position, but also resisted the King’s 
further efforts to break the Government over 
the recognition of the independence of the 
Spanish colonies ; in so doing he prepared the 
way for the reconciliation of George IV and 
Canning which was further to weaken his own 
political position. For when early in 1827 the 
King was faced with the choice of a successor 
to Liverpool, he eventually selected Canning. 
This humiliating defeat broke Wellington’s 
self-control. He refused to serve in the new 
Cabinet and was supported by six other 
ministers, including Peel. The main line of 
division was the issue of Catholic emancipation, 
but the true cause was personal : as Professor 


: - i atege ~ 
Feiling has commented on a small 

















thing in the scale of history, the personal 
hatred of Wellington for Canning, a great thing 
had come to pass : the end of a party.” 

This break-up of the old Tory Party begun 
by the Duke’s passionate and precipitate action 
in 1827 was finally completed in 1830 when, 
with equal lack of judgment, at a time of wide- 
spread reforming agitation he rejected all idea 
of Parliamentary reform. What is not so 
generally allowed is that in the years separating 
these two classic political blunders Wellington 
came close to repairing the divisions within his 
party and to restoring once again the old system 
of government on which its supremacy had long 
been based. The years 1827 to 1830 form the 
climax of his political career and it is on his 
handling of their problems that he must finally 
be judged. After the Reform Act was passed 
he himself concluded that his efforts to patch 
up the Tory divisions had been bound to fail 
and that the problem was impossible of solu- 
tion. In this judgment after the event, con- 
ceived in the bitterness of failure, he did 
himself injustice. 

The sudden death of Canning in August 1827 
once more brought Wellington forward to the 
front of the political stage. As observers of all 
factions agreed, he was now the obvious and 
only candidate for the premiership. But he 
could not easily escape the consequences of his 
blunders in the spring. For, by his double 
resignation from the Cabinet and subsequently 
from the command of the army, he had once 
more incurred the hostility of the King. Further, 
by taking out of the Government with him the 
‘“* Protestant’ Tories he had forced Canning 
and his followers into alliance with a strong 
section of the Whigs. It was natural therefore 
that, on Canning’s death, George IV should 
attempt to exclude the Duke by continuing the 
Canningite-Whig alliance under a substitute 
Prime Minister. During the remainder of 1827 
the King pursued this solution with the flabby 
and amiable Goderich as his agent, and in this 
awkward period Wellington conducted himself 
with great political restraint and good sense. 
Contrary to his followers’ advice, he now 
accepted the royal invitation to resume his 
post as Commander-in-Chief, and steadily set 
his face against plans to defeat the new govern- 
ment when Parliament met. His judgment 
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proved correct ; Goderich’s Cabinet was too 
weak to survive and in January 1828 the K ag, 
of his own accord, sent for the Duke tc be 
Prime Minister. 

In choosing his Cabinet, as in waiting for the 
premiership, Wellington showed good ju. dg- 
ment. His purpose was to restore the poli: ical 
balance of Liverpool’s government anc to 
secure the support of the King and the proper- 
tied classes, particularly the landed geniry. 
To achieve this he made two imporiant 
decisions ; first, he dropped the Ultras, 
omitting from his Cabinet former colleagues 
such as Eldon and Westmoreland and answer- 
ing their complaints with cold common seise, 
So he wrote to Londonderry when his govern- 
ment was formed: “It is not exactly the 
arrangement you would have wished for 
perhaps, but we must observe that we cannot 
form a ministry as we do a Dinner or a party 
in the country.” Secondly, under pressure 
from Peel and against his strong personal 
inclinations, he included Huskisson and three 
other Canningites in the Cabinet ; by doing 
this he gained strength in the Commons and 
broke the Canningite-Whig alliance to which 
his conduct in the previous year had given rise. 
These decisions provided him with the basis 
for a lasting ministry. But he soon discovered 
that the Canningite recruits were difficult 
allies ; true to his policy of supporting the 
country gentlemen, he wished to adjust the 
new Corn Law to favour home-produced grain, 
and in pressing his case in the Cabinet he came 
against the united resistance of the Canningites. 
Thereupon, with heartless dexterity he took 
the first opportunity to manoeuvre them out 
of office, knowing that their brief service 
under him had split them from the Whigs and 
so insured him against a renewal of that 
dangerous alliance. Thus, by the end of May 


1828 he could look forward to a period of 


settled government; he had divided his 
enemies and needed only time to unite his 
friends. 

No such respite was granted him. The great 
political issue of the past fifteen years was now 
finally to break into the open, and to wreck 
his carefully constructed system. Roman 
Catholic emancipation was made a political 
necessity by the organizing genius of O’Conne 1. 
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i-summer the choice for the English 
ment had become emancipation or civil 
id Wellington chose emancipation. His 
iS Opposition to this course had always 
from expediency and not, as he himself 

i it, “‘from any illiberal bigotry.” 
three years before he had written to a 
deploring the dogmatic opposition of 
tras on the grounds that it would prevent 
promise ; and by the time he took office 
ne Minister, Roman Catholic supporters 
colours, such as Grey, Palmerston and 
orough, were agreed in expecting from 
move towards a settlement. But there 
two quarters where no such rational 
ctations lay; at Court and among the 


\try gentlemen. It was the greatest political 


vement of the Duke’s career that he 


ued the King and resisted the Ultras to 


forward the emancipation measure of 

In carrying it through the Commons he 
{ on Peel, but in bringing the measure 
ird he took the leading and vital part. 
he cost to Wellington of alienating simul- 
susly the King and the chief independent 


ters of the Commons was very heavy. From 


h 1829 onwards, his ministry was con- 
ly shaken. But his courage never failed, 
in the following twelve months he 
odically set about restoring his position. 
act and firmness he overcame the King’s 


ility and defeated the intriguing Duke of 


berland. At the same time he strengthened 
-abinet with recruits from the three main 
sition groups. As for the country gentle- 
he hoped that time and prosperity would 


tly regain them for his government, as he 
tly judged their opposition to be based on 


ion rather than interest. Two further 


litions needed to be fulfilled if this political 


sry was to be effective. First, that 


ge IV should live. For it was the King’s 


mal hatred of Grey and determination to 


‘ude him from office which robbed the Whig 
ips of their natural leader. 
oid for office while George IV lived ; this 


Grey would 


led Wellington to play his skilful game of 
ng off the Whigs one by one. But with a 
King, the Duke would have to pay Grey’s 


> Or meet his opposition. Secondly, it was 
ntial that agriculture should prosper if the 


country gentlemen were to be won back. 
Otherwise they would join in opposition to the 
Ministry, as had been their habit in hard times 
for more than a century; and with the 
dissident Ultras waiting to lead them, this 
would be a mortal stroke. 

In fact, neither of these conditions was 
fulfilled. George IV died in June 1830, and 
the year was marked by much agricultural 
distress. In this crisis the Duke’s coolness 
deserted him. First, he determined not to take 
Grey into the Cabinet. By itself this was not 
fatal; but with Grey in active opposition it 
was all the more important to smooth relations 
with the country gentlemen. It was here that 
he failed ; irritable and overworked, conscious 
that much of the gentry’s agitation was un- 
reasonable, he refused to listen to any com- 
plaints or to consider any ministerial action. 
Croker reported to Lord Hertford at this 
time : “ The Duke is resolved that there shall 
be no distress anywhere—‘ there is no distress— 
there can be no distress—there shall be no 
distress.’ Grey and the Ultras were quick 
to seize this opportunity to bring him down, 
using the rusty old weapon of Parliamentary 
Reform which their fathers had wielded against 
Lord North in the 1780’s. In declaring against 
Reform, when the new Parliament met in the 
autumn of 1830, Wellington committed his 
second major political blunder. The Tory 
ascendancy was at an end. 

Although this result was in large measure 
the reflection of the Tory failure to recognize 
the changing social and economic structure 
of the country, chance had played a great part 
in bringing it about. If George IV had sur- 
vived, or had the agricultural slump been 
delayed, pressure for reform might have been 
resisted safely for a while and the old system 
continued in the tradition of Pitt and Liverpool. 
Under it Wellington had been an agile and 
skilful politician, making the most of his 
resources and opportunities. He did not fail 
until the very end of his ministry. Yet he was 
not a good Prime Minister. The essence of that 
office, as its holder in Granville Barker’s Waste 
observes, is to extract from the differences of 
coHeagues “a little power to do something,” 
and above all to have “a quick sense of what 
won’t work.” Wellington was heroically 
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lacking in both these qualities. He hated to be 
opposed in Cabinet, and in that respect, as his 
most ardent admirer admitted, was little better 
than a spoiled child. He was incapable of 
delegating responsibility—his happiest mo- 
ments as a minister came in 1834 when he 
temporarily held all the important offices him- 
self—and his cure for his colleagues’ incom- 
petence was to try to do their work himself. 
But administration was clogged when depart- 
mental details were handled by the Prime 
Minister. ‘It never can be right,” Mrs. 
Arbuthnot complained, “ that the First Lord 
of the Treasury should be consulted as to who 
should be Colonel of the Life Guards.” Nor 
was he good at assessing political possibilities. 
His greatest achievement, Roman Catholic 
emancipation, was a four de force, the product 
of will-power rather than of management ; as 
Eldon put it, somewhat unfairly, the Duke 
was not a man of reason but of determination. 

This irrational element in Wellington’s 
composition was dominant for the next two 
years. Although in the first months of oppo- 
sition he showed his accustomed good sense 
and moderation, the Whig triumph in the 
general election of April 1831, which he had 
not expected, broke his spirit. In June of that 
year Mrs. Arbuthnot wrote, ‘“ The Duke has 
lost heart entirely. He thinks the revolution is 
begun and that nothing can save us.” This 
attitude of hopelessness explains his acquies- 
cence in, and later support of, a policy of 
rigid opposition to the Reform Bill, resulting 
in its rejection by the Lords in the autumn, as 
it also accounts for his subsequent opposition 
to the compromise suggested by the so-called 
Waverers in the winter of 1831-2. But as 1832 
progressed, he regained his sense of balance ; 
when, in May, the King tried to rid himself of 
the Whigs, the Duke was prepared to take 
office and even to introduce a measure of 
Reform himself, in an effort to repeat his 
triumph over emancipation. This time, with 
greater political sense of what would work, 
Peel would not co-operate and the Whigs 
returned to office. Wellington did not now 
resort again to rigid opposition ; when the 
Reform Bill once more reached the Lords he 
persuaded the majority of his party to allow 
it to become law. 
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In the aftermath of Reform, the I ike 
continued to talk of inevitable disaster. To 
hear him,” Arbuthnot complained in M rch 
1833, “‘ there is not a hope of our being s: ved 
from revolution.” But however he may /aye 
talked to his friends, in political conduc: he 
was once more cautious and moderate. 
often forgotten how much more difficul: his 
problem wes than Peel’s in the first few y-ars 
after the Reform Act. The election of {832 
virtually destroyed the Tories in the Comm ns. 
Peel’s policy of moderation was the only 
sible course for such a reduced party. Bui no 
electoral disasters could reduce the number 
of the Tory peers or modify their passions. 
They needed no alliance with radical vote 
imperil the Whig administration. It 
Wellington’s achievement to check their 
sallies and, in the main, to relate their con 
to the policy of Peel in the Commons. “ As { 
office or power,” he told the Duke of Bucking 
ham in 1833, “ both are out of the question ’ 
and again a year later he wrote to Londonderr 
“1 do not choose to be the person to excite 
quarrel between the two Houses of Parliament.’ 
At the same time he could fathom the ment 
frustration of his extreme followers in a wz 
that Peel’s refined and lofty intellect could 1 
“It is not so easy,” he told Peel, “to m 
men feel that they are of no consequence in 
country, who had heretofore so much weig 
and still preserve their properties . . . and thei 
seats in the House of Lords.” 

The election of 1834 doubled the 1 
party in the Commons without giving it : 
overall majority ; Peel’s ministry of that 
was therefore short-lived. But the brief tas 
of power increased the confidence and am 
bitions of the Tory peers who, in the sumn 
of 1835, secured a rival leader of ability in 
person of Lord Lyndhurst. The difficulty 
Wellington’s task of restraint was now gre 
increased, and in the next few years he 
forced to make concessions to Ultra intransi 
gence. Slowly his effectiveness in the Lord: 
dechned and by 1841, when Peel’s wait 
policy eventually brought the Tories int 
power, his influence had considerably dwind! 
He had a place in Peel’s Cabinet, but held 
departmental office ; he was now past seven ’y, 
growing increasingly deaf and subject 
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The Duke in 1839. From a painting by Benjamin Robert Haydon in the Wellington Museum 


res which undermined even his iron 
itution. Yet at times of crisis he remained 
verful figure in politics, as in 1846 when 
ipport of Peel over the repeal of the Corn 
was of vital importance, and again in 
when on his advice the Queen restored 
John Russell’s government to office. 
-llington was not a great politician as he 
great general, but he deserves to be 
d by the facts of his career and not merely 
¢ accumulated myths of a century. His 
de towards politics was that of the younger 
whose near contemporary he was. He 
i for efficiency and honesty in power and 
10deration out of it. His personality was 
ited to the office of Prime Minister, but 
zrounds of ability and achievement he 
is well above several who held that high 


office. To call him, as one serious historian 
has done, the worst Prime Minister of the 
nineteenth century is to fly in the face of the 
facts. It requires no argument to place him 
above Portland or Goderich and there is a 
good case for raising him above Addington and 
Aberdeen. He is too often remembered for his 
political blunders, while his capacity for 
political management is forgotten. Above all, 
he was adept at handling the great political 
forces of early nineteenth century England— 
the King, the aristocracy and the country 
gentlemen. Finally, he had his part in making 
possible the reforming Toryism of the 1820's, 
and it was partly his achievement that Dicey’s 
age of Eldonian Conservatism, with which he 
is usually identified, was not more of a 
reality. 














Randolph of Roanoke 
and the 
Mind of the South 


By RUSSELL KIRK 


For sixteen years a Congressman and 
Senator, Fohn Randolph was the most gifted conservative 
spokesman of the American South 


They who love change, who delight in confusion, 
who wish to feed the cauldron and make it 
bubble, may vote if they please for future 
changes. But by what spell, by what formula 
are you going to bind all the people to ali future 
time ? Quis custodiet custodes ? 


OHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE, the most 

singular great man in American history, 

spoke thus before the Virginia Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1829. ‘I am an aristo- 
crat ; I love liberty, I hate equality,” he had 
told the American nation years before. Madame 
de Chatenay’s description of Joubert would 
have been appropriate to Randolph : “‘ Like a 
spirit which has found a body by accident, and 
manages with it as best it may.” At the Con- 
vention, his tall, cadaverous figure ; his flaming 
eyes like a devil’s or an angel’s ; his bony, 
accusing finger that had punctuated the 
prosecution of Justice Chase nearly three 
decades gone ; his tormented face, half a boy’s, 
half a corpse’s, framed by his straight black hair 
which was a memento of his ancestress, 
Pocahontas ; his flood of extemporaneous 
eloquence like a prophet’s inspired—for a 
generation, Congress and America had beheld 
this Ishmael of politics, this slave-holding 
amt des noirs, this old-school planter, this 
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fantastic duellist, this fanatic enemy of 
ruption, this implacable St. Michael who 
denounced Adams and Jefferson and Mad 
and Monroe and Clay and Webster 
Calhoun with impartial detestation. All 
career, Randolph had dosed himself 


brandy to dull the pain of that sickness which, 


nevertheless, let him live until he was sixty: 


and now he was turning to opium. He was 


man who sometimes saw devils on the sta 


he was a man who told a visitor to his lonely 


cabin on the Roanoke River in South: 
Virginia, “ In the next room a being is sitt 
at a table, writing a dead man’s will wit 
dead man’s hand.” And he was also endo 


with genius, the prophet of Southern national 


ism and the architect of conservatism in 
Southern States. 

The conservative polity in the South, w! 
can be traced all the way from signers of 


Constitution like George Mason to the present 


generation of Southern congressmen, has b 
inspired by four impulses : a half-indolent « 


taste for alteration ; a determination to presery 


an agricultural society ; a love of local righis : 


and a sensitivity about the negro questio1 
the “peculiar institution” before the C vil 


War, the colour-line thereafter. During 





years of the Republic, the first three 
es much overshadowed the last ; but by 
the dilemma of negro slavery began to 
into the foreground of national politics ; 
yy 1824, John Randolph demonstrated 
he problem of slavery was inescapably 
| with a loose or strict interpretation of 
deral constitution, with state rights, and 
the possibility of internal improvements 
several states at federal expense. From 
onward, the slavery controversy confuses 
slurs any analysis of political principle in 
outh : the historian can scarcely discern 
e real love for state rights leaves off and 
iterested pleading for slave-property begins. 
oth Randolph and John C. Calhoun deliber- 
entangled the debate on tariffs (at bottom 
iestion of whether the industrial or the 
ultural interest should predominate in 
rica) and the debate on local liberties with 
lebate on slavery ; thus they were able to 
to their camp a great body of slaveholders 
otherwise might have been indifferent to 
ssues at stake. Years after Appomattox, 
convention of Confederate veterans, that 
nagnificent, simple cavalryman General 
1an Bedford Forrest listened to a series of 
juent speeches from his old comrades in 
, by way of apologia for the lost cause, in 
h slavery was barely mentioned. Then 
rest rose up, disgruntled, and announced 
if he had not thought he was fighting to 
p his niggers, and help other folks keep 
r niggers, he never would ‘have gone to war 
1e first place. Human slavery is bad ground 
onservatives to make a stand upon ; yet 
eeds to be remembered that the wild 
ands and expectations of the abolitionists 
‘ quite as slippery a foundation for political 
ency. The whole grim slavery problem, to 
h no satisfactory answer was possible, 
‘ped and inflamed the American political 
id, on either side of the debate, for the earlier 
-thirds of the nineteenth century. So far as 
possible, we need to try to keep clear here 
that partisan controversy over slavery and 
penetrate, instead, beneath the froth of 
litionist harangues and the flames of 
thern fire-eating to those conservative ideas 
-h Randolph and his successor Calhoun 
iciated. 





JOHN RANDOLPH as a young man, by Gilbert Stuart 
Below : Randolph in middle life, by Chester Harding 


Both | 








Both Randolph the Virginian and Calhoun 
the South Carolinian began as democrats and, 
after a fashion, as radicals. When less than 
thirty years old, Representative John Randolph 
was the dreaded master of the Jeffersonian 
House and Senate of the United States ; rejoic- 
ing in the collapse of the Federalist party at 
the election of 1800, he was determined to 
break the conservative power of the federal 
judiciary. At a similar age, a decade later, 
Representative John C. Calhoun was a War 
Hawk, a nationalist, an exponent of improve- 
ments in communications and industrial re- 
sources at the cost of the federal treasury, and 
a general innovator. But Randolph developed 
into the “American disciple of Burke, and 
Calhoun was converted by his early adversary 
into the Cast-Iron Man, unalterably opposed 
to ‘‘ progress,” centralization, and abstract 
humanitarianism. They became conservatives 
because they perceived that the strong drift of 
the world was not toward the tranquil, agri- 
cultural decentralized life they loved, but 
toward a consolidated and industrialized new 
order. They rallied round them the planter- 
society of the South, and from 1860 to 1865 
the South rendered to the ideas of Randolph 
and Calhoun the last full measure of devotion. 
They were conservatives because they believed 
in government from the bottom upwards, not 
in government from the top downwards. 

Between the conservatism of the Federalists 
—especially as it was advocated by Alexander 
Hamilton—and the conservatism which arose 
south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, a gulf was 
fixed. The Federalists believed that certain 
ancient values of society—security of property, 
stable government, respect for religious 
principle, recognition of beneficial distinctions 
between man and man—could best be protected 
by a strong common government, vested with 
extensive powers—capable, indeed, of inde- 
finite expansion. Southerners were convinced 
that consolidation, political or economic, would 
breach the wall of tradition and establish in 
America a umitary state, arbitrary, omni- 
competent, manipulated for the exclusive 
benefit of a dominant majority, told by the 
head—and within that majority, for the benefit 
of the masters of the new manufacturing 
industries. In modern America—so far as 
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conservatism can be said to retain a phiilo- 
sophical existence in the minds of politicia: s— 
both these conservative impulses still con‘ on 
against each other and against their common 
enemies. 

Except for Randolph and Calhoun ind 
certain Southern writers in very recent years, 
the mind of the South has had few compe ent 
apologists. Rural societies almost always labour 
under this disadvantage : cities breed the cas uiist 
and the energumen. Yet beneath the violence 
of the Southern orator and the languor of the 
Southern private citizen, one can make out a 
set of assumptions or characteristics, expressed 
only dimly but none the less real, which gives 
the Southern conservative tradition its curious 
tenacity. In his Congressional speeches, John 
Randolph of Roanoke erected these prejudices 
and interests into principles : 


** I have said, on a former occasion, and if I were 
Philip, I would employ a man to say it every day, 
that the people of this country, if ever they lose 
their liberties, will do it by sacrificing some great 
principle of government to temporary passion. 
There are certain great principles, which if they 
be not held inviolate, at all seasons, our liberty is 
gone. If we give them up, it is perfectly immaterial 
what is the character of our Sovereign ; whether 
he be King or President, elective or hereditary— 
it is perfectly immaterial what is his character— 
we shall be slaves. It is not an elective govern- 
ment which will preserve us.” 


In 1813, when he expressed these opinions, 
John Randolph had made himself one of the 
most unpopular men in the United States, un- 
popular even in’ the South, for he had cried 
out against the war with Britain as it approached 
and he had denounced the conduct of the war 
after it began. In later years, a considerable 
measure of the earlier popularity which had 
made him the booted and spurred master of 
Congress returned to him and, except for one 
brief interval, the fascination he exerted over 
his immediate constituents never failed hin. 
As his half-brother Beverley Tucker remarked, 
Randolph’s very eccentricities seemed to make 
him, in the the eyes of the planters who flocked 
round the orator at Charlotte Court House, 
like some Moslem dervish invested with wisdom 
more than human, despite his madness. Then, 
too, Virginia was not yet wholly democratic ; 
only freeholders voted, and the county cour's 
filtered democracy through their sieve. Dem» - 
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generally exhibits an antipathy for 
itricity or any other manifestation of 
int singularity (as Tocqueville observed), 
t is unlikely that a candidate of Randolph’s 
ic fancy and wild temper could obtain 
ion to-day. He lived like a knight-errant, 
confessed to an intimate, near the end of 
fe, that he had been a Quixote. He was at 
the terror and the delight of Virginia. 
was not born to endure a master,” he once 
re ; and, again, “ I am like a man without 
in.” 
ut we are concerned here with Randolph’s 
d. Like Burke’s, his intellect was fertile 
‘ complex. His political career was no less 
cate than Burke’s, and similarly consistent, 
he same. Because Randolph loved freedom, 
could not abide the centralizing intent of 
ieralism ; and because he detested cant and 
degradation of the democratic dogma, he 
ild not abide Jeffersonianism. His fervent 


fort to obstruct the ominous Federalism of 


Supreme Court—that is, the impeachment 
trial of Justice Chase, in 1805—ended in 


ilure, and Randolph’s friendly foe John 
larshall, one of the few leaders of the age 
whom Randolph respected and loved, went 
lacidly about his work of consolidation. When 
resently Randolph’s discontent with Jeffer- 
n’s administration was brought to boiling- 


nt by the Yazoo scandals, the bulk of the 
vublican party stuck with the president, 
) had prizes to bestow and protection to 


tend, and Randolph was left in a ho,;eless 


nority with his obdurate Old Republicars, 
n vowed to political purity, strict construc- 
n of the Constitution, extreme economy in 
ernment, hard money and no state debt, 
ice with all the world, and the agricultural 


‘Beaten down, horse, foot, and dragoons,” 


‘is Randolph’s own account of the state into 


ich the Old Republicans, the Tertium 
ids, had fallen after the enactment of 


fferson’s Embargo during the Napoleonic 


rs. This was a time of frightful damage to 

Southern economy through the non- 
ercourse acts, the Embargo, the War of 
2, and protective tariffs ; it was the era of 
ernal improvements at federal expense, 
stward expansion, the power of the Bank of 
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the United States, loose construction of the 
Constitution, and increasing federal domination 
over the several states. A single eloquent voice 
kept the spirit of state rights and old ways alive 
in the public consciousness—until, after the 
debate over admitting Missouri to the Union, 
in 1820, the Southern states began to revert 
to their earlier principles ; and Vice-President 
Calhoun, pondering austerely, from his chair 
above the Senate, the interminable coruscations 
of Senator Randolph’s speeches, was trans- 
muted from an expansionist into a conservative. 
“Highly talented, eloquent, severe, and 
eccentric ”’—this is Calhoun’s description of 
the man of Roanoke—“ not unfrequently 
wandering from the question, but often uttering 
wisdom worthy of a Bacon, and wit that would 
not discredit a Sheridan, every Speaker has 
freely indulged him in his peculiar manner, 
and that without responsibility or censure.” 

The source of a great part of the wisdom of 
Randolph was Burke—and of Randolph’s 
searing wit, too : such well-known Randolphian 
retorts to his opponents as “ the little dogs and 
all, Blanche, Tray, and Sweetheart, see, they 
bark at me” are drawn from Shakespeare, of 
course—but Burke had quoted from Lear for 
precisely the same purpose. Randolph made no 
secret of his indebtedness to Burke, and that 
Randolph’s colleagues did not recognize more 
often the quarter from which his inspiration 
came is evidence to support his remark that 
one dared quote only Shakespeare and Milton 
to Congressmen. ‘‘ We very much doubt,” 
wrote Beverley Tucker concerning his idolized 
half-brother, “‘ if he ever became a convert to 
the views of Burke, until the events of the last 
four years of Mr. Jefferson’s administration led 
him to suspect that there may be something in 
the enjoyment of liberty, which soon dis- 
qualifies a people for that self-government, 
which is but another name for freedom.” 
From 1805 onward, however, Randolph applied 
to American questions those first principles 
enunciated by the philosopher of English 
conservatism. 

Randolph’s speeches and letters have never 
been collected, so one must grope through the 
dusty volumes of the Annals of Congress and 
fumble with tattered Richmond newspapers to 
catch the echo of his arrogantly beautiful 








rhetoric, which once astounded the American 
nation. How orotund and superficial the 
addresses of Webster and Clay now seem by 
the side of this darting passion ! A theme which 
runs through all his greater speeches is the 
conviction that the democratic proclivity for 
enacting positive legislation on every subject 
is a menace to liberty and order. The South 
has not yet forgotten this injunction against 
presumptuous legislating, which Calhoun re- 
lated still more closely to the peculiar problems 
of Southern society. 


*“We see about November—about the time 
the fogs set in—men enough assembled in the 
various Legislatures, General and State, to make 
a regiment,” said Randolph, in 1816, to the 
House of Representatives ; “ then the legislative 
maggot begins to bite ; then exists the rage to 
make new and repeal old laws. I do not think we 
would find ourselves at all worse off if no law of a 
general nature had been passed by either General 
or State Governments for the ten or twelve years 
last past. Like Mr. Jefferson, I am averse to too 

’ much regulation—averse to making the extreme 
medicine of the Constitution our daily food.” 


To this theme, Randolph returned at 
intervals throughout his life. For him, pre- 
scriptive right, common law, and custom afford 
the real guarantees of justice and liberty. When 
a people begin to think that they can improve 
society infinitely by incessant alteration of 
positive law, nothing remains settled ; every 
right, every bit of property, every one of those 
dear attachments to the permanence of family, 
home, and countryside is endangered. Such a 
people soon presume themselves collectively 
to be omnicompetent, and the further their 
affairs fall into confusion, the more enthusiastic 
they become for some legislative panacea which 
promises to cut all knots in Gordian fashion. 
“For my part, I wish we could have done 
nothing but talk, unless, indeed, we had gone 
off to sleep for many years past ; and, coinciding 
in the sentiment which had fallen from the 
gentleman from New York, give me fifty 
speeches, I care not how dull or stupid, rather 
than see one law upon the statute book,” 
Randolph told Congress. ‘‘ We are a fussical 
and fudgical people,” he said once. 

The United States in particular are cursed 
with this modern urge to alter, mutilate, and 
paralyse by legislative fiat, and the cause of 
this American delusion is a wide and imprac- 
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tical interpretation of the doctrines of natu ral 
equality. Randolph agreed with Smith, Say, 
and Ricardo that economic man is most pros- 
perous when left to his own devices, and the re- 
fore he abhorred legislative regulation of 
commerce. Adhering to the old English yew 
that a parliamentary body really is an assem ly 
of critics, he declared that the regular func: ion 
of Congress and the state legislatures is not the 
creation of law, but rather the supervision of 
its just enforcement. Popular vanity does ot 
rest content with this limitation of practical 
sovereignty, however, endeavouring instcad 
to interfere in an immense variety of private 
concerns. “I must be permitted to say, that 
there exists, in the nature of man, ab ovo, ab 
origine, of degraded and fallen man—for the 
first-born was a murderer—a disposition to 
escape from our own proper duties, to under- 
take the duties of somebody or anybody els 

A people who indulge this disposition in them- 
selves soon are like sea-lawyers in the forecasile, 
their miserable actual state contrasting wit! 
the grandiloquence of their legal pretensions. 
On the road from Washington to Roanoke, said 
Randolph, this high-flying beggary exhil 
itself at every inn, squalid as a Spanish venta : 
““We hug our lousy cloaks around us, take 
another chaw of tubbacker, float the room with 
nastiness, or ruin the grate and fire-irons, where 
they happen not to be rusty, and try conclusions 
upon constitutional points.” The Academy 
of Lagado is a fit model for a state committed 
to perpetual meddling with its laws. 

By this disillusion with the practices of 
democratic republics, Randolph was led to 
examine the foundations upon which American 
levelling ideas were established. He found those 
bases perilously insecure. John Randolph of 
Roanoke wholly repudiated the common inter- 
pretation of the Declaration of Independence, 
denounced Jefferson as a Pied Piper, ar 
turned his back upon political abstractions 
seek security in prescription and in an u! 
broken vigilance over personal and local right 
As Burke had chosen Rousseau and Paine fi 
his antagonists, as John Adams had scourge 
Turgot and Condorcet, Randolph selecte 
Thomas Jefferson, whose “ jewels were Bristo 
stones,” as his natural adversary. ‘“ As thx 
Turks follow their sacred standard, which is 








pair of Mahomet’s green breeches, we are 
gove:ed by the old red breeches of that 
Prin - of Projectors, St. Thomas of Canting- 
bury and surely Becket himself never had 
mor: pilgrims at his shrine than the saint of 
Moniicello.” 

\ien are not born free and equal, said 
Raniolph. Their physical, moral, and intel- 
lect. al differences are manifest, to say nothing 
of tneir differences in birth and wealth. To 
presume that a mystic “ equality” entitled 
the :nass of mankind to tinker at pleasure with 
society, to play with it as a toy, to exercise 
their petty ingenuity upon it, is to reduce 
man ind to the only state of life in which any- 
thing resembling equality of condition actually 
prevails: savagery. Jeffersonian levelling 
doctrines, if taken literally, mean anarchy, 
“the chrysalis state.of despotism.” 


n regard to this principle, that all men are 
n free and equal, if there is an animal on earth 
which it does not apply—that is not born free, 
man—he is born in a state of the most abject 
int, and in a state of perfect helplessness and 
ignorance, which is the foundation of the con- 
nubial tie. .. . Who should say that all the soil in 
the world is equally rich, the first rate land in 
Kentucky and the Highlands of Scotland, 
because the superficial content of the acre is the 
me, would be just as right as he who should 
intain the absolute equality of man in virtue 
f his birth. The ricketty and scrofulous little 
retch who first sees the light in a work-house, 
or in a brothel, and who feels the effects of alcohol 
‘fore the effects of vital air, is not equal in any 
pect to the ruddy offspring of the honest yeo- 
in ; nay, I will go further, and say that a prince, 
provided he is no better born than royal blood 
ill make him, is not equal to the healthy son of a 
asant.”” 


n this, Randolph’s view is identical with 
that of the statesman whose overthrow had 
been Randolph’s early political endeavour— 
John Adams. Speaking as a devout Christian, 
a member of “‘ the Church of England, sir,” 
nc mere American Episcopalian, Randolph 
proceeds to describe the fallibility of man, 
his credulity, his egotism, his indolence, his 
violence. Man is corrupt ; and therefore his 
best hope for attaining justice and freedom lies 
in keeping the hands of ambitious men from 
the’ power which invites corruption. ‘ None 
bur the people can forge their own chains ; 
an| to flatter the people and delude them by 
pr mises never meant to be performed is the 


stale but successful practice of the demagogue, 
as of the seducer in private life.” Being weak, 
man may possibly be trusted with his own free- 
dom, but he cannot be relied upon to respect 
other men’s liberty, unless the great forces of 
prescription and veneration demarcate his 
sphere of governance. Positive law, recently 
decreed by some transitory congress or other 
body, lacks this buttressing and circumscribing 
influence of tradition and prejudice ; therefore 
the public should enact new positive law only 
under the stress of urgent necessity. Rulers 
will take liberties with new laws where they 
never would dare infringe upon the old. Even 
the Constitution of the United States is not 
sufficiently venerable to restrain the appetites 
of ambitious men and classes ; and the poten- 
tialities for increase of power which lie hid in 
some of its clauses are ominous for the future 
liberties of America. In the last resort, once 
men have got into the vice of legislating indis- 
criminately for immediate purposes and special 
interests, only force can withstand the masked 
arbitrary brutality of “laws” that are no 
better than exactions. The proposed tariffs 
of 1824, he cried, were “ laws ” of this descrip- 
tion, designed to plunder one section of the 
nation for the benefit of another section : 


** With all the fanatical and preposterous theories 
about the rights of man (the theories, and not the 
rights themselves, I speak of), there is nothing 
but power that can restrain power. ... You may 
entrench yourself in parchment to the teeth, says 
Lord Chatham, the sword will find its way to the 
vitals of the constitution. I have no faith in parch- 
ment, sir, I have no faith in the abracadabra of 
the constitution ; I have no faith in it. . . . There 
never was a constitution under the sun, in which, 
by an unwise exercise of the powers of govern- 
ment, the people may not be driven to the extre- 
mity of resistance by force. . . If, under a 
power to regulate trade, you draw the last drop 
of blood from our veins ; if, secundum artem, you 
draw the last shilling from our pockets, what are 
the checks of the constitution to us ? A fig for the 
constitution! When the scorpion’s sting is 
probing us to the quick, shall we pause to chop 
logic ? Shall we get some learned and cunning 
clerk to say whether the power to do this is to be 
found in the constitution, and then, if he, from 
whatever motive, shall maintain the affirmative, 
like the animal whose fleece forms so material a 
part of this bill, quietly lie down and be sheared? ” 


The facile assumption that men may safely 


be entrusted with much power over one another 
has led to the tariff, internal improvements, and 
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fanciful schemes of foreign policy, all con- 
spiring to beggar one part of the nation to the 
profit of another part. Abstract sentimentality 
ends in real brutality. Condorcet, Brissot, and 
Mirabeau were men of good intentions, learn- 
ing, even genius ; but they were metaphysically 
mad ; they trusted in parchment and political 
gimcracks, regardless of the frailty of human 
reason, the corruption of human character, 
and the great dominant interests of civilized 
life. They insisted upon absolute liberty, or 
nothing ; and they got the latter, or rather 
something worse : 


““ What was the consequence of not stopping 
with the imprescriptible rights of man, in the 
abstract ? It is that they now have full leisure to 
meditate on the imprescriptible rights of kings in 
the concrete. .. . I have seen men who could not 
write a book, or even make a speech—who could 
not even spell this famous word Congress (they 
spelled it with a K) who had more practical sense 
and were more trustworthy, as statesmen, or 
generals, than any mathematician, any naturalist, 
or any literati, under the sun.” 


If the Constitution cannot be relied upon as 

a barrier against force and appetite, if the most 

capacious human intellects cannot apprehend 

the way to manage society, where may security 

against power be found ? Why, said Randolph, 

in habitually restricting the scope of govern- 

‘ment to narrow limits, and in basing all govern- 
ment, and participation therein, upon practical 

considerations, rather than upon the fancies of 

the philosophes and of Jefferson. Let the objects 

of government be few and clearly defined ; 

let all important powers, in America, be 

reserved to the several states (as the framers of 

the Constitution intended), outside the scope 

of federal authority. Astute lovers of freedom 

will assert state rights constantly, so that per- 
sonal and local liberties may endure; the 
smaller the unit of government, the less pos- 
sibility of usurpation, and the more immediate 
and powerful the operation of prescriptive 
influences. “I for one cling to them,” said 
Randolph of the several states, “‘ because in 
clinging to them, I cling to my country 
because I love my country as I do my immediate 
connexions ; for the love of country is nothing 
more than the love of every man for his wife, 
child, or friend. I am not for a policy which 
must end in the destruction, too, of the whole 
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of the State Governments.”’ So he rep! 
Calhoun, in January, 1816. Calhoun 

forgot that debate ; and some few years 
he began to sacrifice his consuming aml 
his hope of the presidency of the United S 
to the defence of those rights his aristo 
adversary had described. 

Randolph’s second security for justic 
liberty lay in common-sense govern 
“Mr. Chairman, I go for: solid secu 
Most men may be trusted to choose thei 
representatives, but few can be trusted fu 
in politics ; illusions of direct democracy 
to direct tyranny. The franchise should | 
privilege of citizens whose stake in the com 
wealth, and whose moral character, to 
extent lift them above the temptations of ; 
to which corrupt human nature is terribly 
ceptible. Freeholders only should have 
vote ; property must have its special repr 
tation and protection, since property t 
with power—“ You can only cause the: 
change hands ” ; and if power be transfc 


to the propertyless, soon they will make the 


selves affluent. Government is not a matt 


simple nose-counting : “‘ No, sir, a negro | 
with a knife and a tally-stick is a statesn 


complete in this school.” King Numbers 
principle of determining profound ques! 
(really matters to be settled by applicati 
high moral principles and enlightened e 


diency) by a tally of heads, is the iron despot 


modern times. The application of “ de: 
cratic methods” arbitrarily to every 

troversy, heedless of particular circumsta 
and intricacies, is consummate 
** It is not an incantation. It is no talisman 


is not witchcraft. It is not a torpedo to benur 


us.” Randolph declared he would flee fron 
Virginia, if the time came when this no! 
should be applied in all its rigour. Taxa‘ 
without representation certainly is tyre 
yet precisely this is introduced by demo 
who give power to the unpropertied clas 
men of property, the rampart of a state, 
abandoned to be plundered at discretion by 
ochlocracy. 

But Jeffersonian political doctrines we 
not down; they would efface his belo 
“country,” Old Virginia, Randolph kne 
and by the time of the Virginia Conventior 
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30, their complete triumph was at hand 
Old Dominion. Marshall was at the 
sntion, and Madison, and Monroe, old 
\l of them, and all perturbed by this wave 
nstitutional revision that was sweeping 
zh the seaboard states. Then Randolph’s 
voice rose above the bumble of talk, and 
onvention listened in an uneasy silence 
supreme warning against the democratic 
nsity for incessant alteration. “‘ Change 
t reform,” he repeated ; he eulogized the 
onstitution of Virginia as Burke had 
ded old English ways ; he spoke up for 
reponderance of the wealthier eastern 
ties, for the aristocratic county courts, for 
reehold suffrage, for the vestiges of English 


itutions. All these were swept away, in 


, but Randolph’s words outlive the political 
titution that evoked them. In the history 


\merican political thought, there have been 


speeches or essays so abundant in striking 
is and flashes of insight as his opening 
ess at the Convention. 


r. Chairman, the wisest thing this body could 
), would be to return to the people from whom 
-y came, re infecta. I am very willing to lend 
y aid to any very small and moderate reforms, 
ich I can be made to believe that this our 
cient Government requires. But, far better 
uld it be that they were never made, and that 
ir Constitution remained unchangeable like 
it of Lycurgus, than that we should break in 


pon the main pillars of the edifice. ... 


It has been better said, than I am capable of 
ying it, that the lust of innovation—for it is a 
st—that is the proper term for an unlawful 
sire—this lust of innovation—this rerum 
varum lubido—has been the death of all 
‘publics. . . . Recollect that change is not always 
1endment. Remember that you have to reconcile 

new institutions the whole mass of those who 
‘e contented with what they have, and seek no 
lange—and besides these, all the disappointed 
{ the other class. 


n December 30, 1829, he opposed the 


‘rtion of any amending-clause in the new 


“ce 


titution, any invitation to the “ maggot of 
vation,” any suggestion that might arouse 
tinkering passions of the next decade or the 
t generation. Change comes soon enough 
lout paving the way for it. “ Sir, the great 
robrium of popular Government is its 
ibility. It was this which made the people 
uur Anglo-Saxon stock cling with such 


tinacity to an independent judiciary, as the 


















































By court 


CALHOUN as Secretary of War, by Rembrandt Peale 


only means they could find to resist this vice of 
popular Governments. . . . A people may have 
the best form of Government that the wit of 
man ever devised ; and yet, from its uncertainty 
alone, may, in effect, live under the worst 
Government in the world.” 

In almost his last remarks at the Convention, 
Randolph spoke of “‘ a principle which he had 
learned before he came into public life ; and 
by which he had been governed during the 
whole course of his life, that it was unwise— 
yes, highly unwise—to disturb a thing that was 
at rest.” Here shone the essence of this fierce 
and gallant man’s political wisdom. He had 
begun as a “ Facobin enragé,” and he had 
learned that society cannot be mended on 
Procrustes’ bed. He saw his Old Virginia dis- 
solving round him; he heard the slavery- 
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question “ fire-bell in the night ” tolling ever 
louder ; in his last year of existence, the Tariff 
of Abominations and the Force Act threatened 
to reduce the South to the condition of a subject 
province. Randolph had hoped that he might 
end “like a gamecock in the pit ” ; and while 
Nullification dismayed America, John 
Randolph of Roanoke expired as he had lived, 
with a fantastic nobility. 

He left a successor whose ambitions he had 
always suspected and who at that moment 
seemed close to ruin : John Caldwell Calhoun. 
A few years more, and Calhoun, the son of a 
heavy-handed frontier democrat, would write 
that Jeffersonian theories of equality were 
pernicious : 


We now begin to experience the danger of admit- 
ting sO great an error to have a place in the 
declaration of our independence. . . . Instead, 
then, of all men having the same right to liberty 
and equality, as is claimed by those who hold 
that they are all born free and equal, liberty is 
the noble and highest reward bestowed on mental 
and moral development, combined with favour- 
able circumstances. 


The Southern planter-society, which for a 
time wore an equalitarian mask, had come to 
perceive its Own innate conservatism. 

Both Randolph and Calhoun discerned the 
nature of the threat to their established society, 
but they could oppose to the revolutionary 
energies of consolidation, secularization, indus- 
rialism, and levelling scarcely more than their 
solitary vaticinations and their ability to rouse 


a rough and confused spirit of particul: 
among the mass of Southerners. This wa 
enough. Despite its faults of head and | 
the South—alone among the civilized 
munities of the nineteenth century- 
resolution sufficient for an appeal to 
against the iron new order which, an in 
whispered to Southerners, was terribly ini 
to the sort of humanity they knew. Gran 
Sherman ground their valour into po\ 
Emancipation and Reconstruction demoli 
the loose structure of their old society, econ 
subjugation forced them into the produ 
machine of modern times. No political p 
sophy has had a briefer span of triumph 
that accorded Randolph’s and Calhoun’s. 
Yet they deserve to be remembered, 1 


devoted Southern leaders. They illustrate | 


truth that conservatism is something de 
than mere defence of shares and divide 


something nobler than mere dread of what 


new ; their arguments, and even their fail 


reveal how intricately linked are econon 


change, state policy, and the fragile tissu 
social tranquillity. Perhaps Randolph 
Calhoun did not employ to the full that « 


servative virtue of prudence which Burk 


often commends. But their provocation 


severe ; and the echo of the fight which 
doomed Southern conservatism waged in | 
name of prescriptive rights has not yet died 
cavern of mode 


the enormous, 
American life. 
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AND THE RISE OF MODERN PUBLISHING 


By ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


E ARE SO ACCUSTOMED to the idea that more profitable than it was humiliating. Dryden 
writing is a profession the grave could have told them a different story. As well 
hazards of which can be counter- as being the father of modern English prose 
ced by great rewards that those who style, he was also more than any other English 


t to know better are liable to take a wrong writer responsible for the modern relationship 


of authorship in the past. There areeven of author, publisher and reader, which has 
who deplore the age of private patronage made literature an independent profession. 


literature, as though it was a thing but Contemporary writers see only the dangers 


ntly past and when it was practised far | with which the profession is now beset and 
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forget that for a long time writing was for the 
wealthy an elegant accomplishment and a 
means of political advancement for the needy. 

Sir Thomas Browne wrote his Religio Medici 
for his own comfort and it circulated for years 
in manuscript before the publication of a 
corrupt version by a pirate publisher induced 
him to give a definitive edition to the world. 
Chaucer appears a poet to the world, but to his 
banker he was a civil servant. By dedication 
Marlowe was a dramatist, but by profession a 
spy. The sociologist would have described 
Villon as a juvenile delinquent from a good 
home who, having failed as a * caser of joints,” 
became a third-rate maguereau. Malton made 
ten pounds in his lifetime out of Paradise Lost 
and his widow hastily sold her further interest 
in a subsequent edition for another eight. On 
the other hand, his friend Andrew Marvell 
refused a gift of a thousand guineas from 
Charles I]. Lord Danby brought it him and 
Marvell's answer was to call his servant. 
‘Pray what had I to dinner yesterday ?” 
‘A shoulder of mutton, sir.” “* And what do 
you allow me today?” ‘ The remainder 
hashed.” ‘‘ And tomorrow, my Lord Danby, 
I shall have the sweet blade-bone broiled ; ” 
said the poet, ** and when your lordship makes 
honourable mention of my cook and my diet, 
I am sure his majesty will be too tender in 
future to attempt to bribe a man with golden 
apples, who lives so well on the viands of his 
native country.” My Lord Danby took back 
the purse of a thousand guineas. But it is only 
fair to say that he had come to buy not the poet 
who wrote Thoughts in a Garden or To a Coy 
Mistress, but one of the ablest of the republican 
controversialists, and to add that as the Member 
for Kingston-upon-Hull, Marvell was paid by 
his constituents enough to make it unnecessary 
for him to sell his pen. 

That was the world in which Dryden grew 
up. He was seventeen when Charles I was 
beheaded. The whole of his adolescence had 
been passed in a civil war, in which his family 
had been on the Puritan (or should one merely 
say the winning ?) side. He wanted to write, 
but he knew that no one, endowed as he was 
with too modest a competence for indepen- 
dence, could afford to neglect politics. He must 
have realized very soon the need for careful 
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timing. His first substantial essay in poet: 
A Poem upon the Death of his late Hig 
Oliver, Lord Protector of England, Scotlan, 
Ireland. Almost immediately after it 
published, Charles II was restored t 
throne. Without any of the shame, prob 
which a writer might feel today, he follow 
with Astraea Redux, A Poem on the 
Restoration and Return of his Sacred Ma 
Charles the Second. The nearest mx 
parallel would be a change of publisher. 
writer did not make money out of selling co 
but rendering political service ; and it 
entirely speculative. Perhaps a gift or sine 
might result, but there was seldom a cont 
except in the case of elegies and epitaphs \ 
missioned. (When he was old and fan 
Dryden is said to have received {500 for a 
line epitaph on the sudden death of 
Countess of Abingdon, whom he had m 
met.) 

Dryden’s personal fortune was about | 
pounds a year and as soon as he found 
panegyric verses to the King or the | 
Chancellor got him almost nowhere, he tu 
to the theatre in which the Court was interes 
It was the choice of necessity. He wante 
write epic and lyric poems. But the King li 
plays, and so he wrote tragedies, comedies 
tragi-comedies to meet the demand. He w: 


verse as easily as a journalist writes what pass 


for prose. But even the writing of plays | 
duced a small and precarious income. 
author received the profits of the third nigh 


a theatrical run. Quite a number of plays ra 


only one night or two and the author 


nothing. For the third night, he had to canva 


his patrons and his friends to fill the hor 
because the management had no econo: 
interest in the show that night. If he 
seventy pounds out of his benefit night, 
author thought he was lucky. And that was 
last call he had on the theatre. However | 
the run might be, he did not receive anot 
penny. Amateur dramatists like Sed! 
Buckingham and Orrery gave their plays to 


theatres free for the honour of performan 


which made things even harder for prot 
sionals like Dryden. 


Shakespeare’s Tempest !), Dryden signed 


More than norma 
successful as a dramatist of his age (he adapt 
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Mirabilis admirably displayed his grasp of 
literary politics. He set himself out to prove 
his ability as a national poet, knowing that the 
Laureateship must sometime fall vacant 
praise of Prince Rupert would win the favour 
of the King, and the dedication 
“To the Metropol 
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pleased by the poem. Dryden’s appointment 
four years later as Poet Laureate and His- 
toriographer Royal was partly a recognition of 
a service already rendered by this poem. Each 
of these official posts carried a salary of {£100 
a year, payable quarterly ; and the Laureate- 
ship, perhaps in recognition of the source of 
much poetic inspiration, also carried a tierce 
of Canary wine from the King’s cellars. Dryden 
should have been as comfortably off as his 
jealous rivals thought him. But in fact his 
salary was paid irregularly and in arrears and 
he was continually harassed by debt, not 
because he lived a vicious or luxurious life, 
but because even the most successful pursuit 
of literary rewards could not yield a decent 
livelihood. Authors depending upon the 
patronage of the rich and powerful were forced 
to play sycophant for a pittance and were des- 
pised for doing so. Benefit nights and payments 
for epistles dedicatory were the main sources 
of the writer’s income, and the profits to be 
made from books were negligible. 

Dryden exploited his gifts for flattery and 
for satire in the service of Charles and James 
the Second, with what degree of sincerity it is 
difficult to know. Indeed the question of a 
writer’s sincerity in the modern sense was one 
that did not arise under patronage. It was the 
writer’s task to use his pen in the service of his 
patron in the same way as a Court painter used 
his brush, to produce a work of art within the 
limits imposed by the demands of politics and 
flattery. It was necessary to be a trimmer in 
order to survive. Under the protectorate, 
Dryden was a non-conformist ; under Charles 
II, a member of the Church of England ; a few 
months after the accession of James II, he was 
received into the Church of Rome. In each 
case, the change of belief coincided with self- 
interest. But even his political agility was 
defeated by the Rebellion of 1688. Had he 
turned Protestant overnight, he would never 
have held the Laureateship under William and 
Mary. He had served his former patrons too 
well. 

And so at the age of fifty-seven, famous, 
successful and poor, he was forced to look for 
other ways of making money. For nine years, 
he had been publishing with Jacob Tonson, 
beginning in a very small way. For the sum of 
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By courte y tne ir 
JACOB TONSON by 


Sir Godfrey Kn 


twenty pounds in 1679, Dryden had 
Tonson the rights to print his play Troilus « 
Cressida ; and Tonson at that time felt so 
sure of himself that he took a partner to sh 


Tonson approached Dryden with a new p 


position. The sale of plays which had bee 


performed on the London stage was small, a1 
confined largely to the very people who vu 
playgoers. Was there not scattered through 
the country a much wider reading put 
provided it was given the right stuff? | 
answer was Tonson’s Miscellany, edited 

Dryden, containing translations from 

classics and “original poems by the m 


eminent hands,” a volume designed to appea 


as much to the educated puritan as the thea 


lover, to the city merchant and to the country 


squire. 
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he success of Tonson’s Miscellany estab- 
i that a serious book-buying public existed 
large enough scale to make authors con- 
writing primarily for book publication. 
son, feeling his way, bought half the rights 
vradise Lost in 1683, and in 1688, cashing 
1 the puritan reaction following the de- 
xement of James II, he published a new 
on by subscription. Publication by sub- 
‘tion was a brilliant idea ; like the modern 
<-club, it gave the publisher a guaranteed 
k sale and so minimized his risks ; at the 
» time it democratized the old system of 
ocratic privilege. The subscription editions 
: divided into two classes—the five guinea, 


hich entitled the subscriber to have his coat 


irms printed under one of the plates, and the 
’ guinea, which allowed him to have his name 


rinted as a subscriber, thereby proclaiming 


the world his munificence as a patron of the 


It was to Tonson that Dryden and to Dryden 


hat Tonson turned more and more as it became 
ear that there was money to be made out of 
iblishing in the modern sense. For his work 
1 the Miscellanies, Dryden received £50 a 
lume, for his Fables £650, for his Virgil, 
‘hich took him three years to do, £1,400. The 
‘irgil was published thirty years after the first 
lition of Paradise Lost. 
hich Milton received compared with Dryden’s 
ourteen hundred is the measure of the advance 


The five pounds 


he author’s position with the aid of a single 
jlisher. (Twenty years later, Pope, being 
e to play Tonson off against competitors, 
ured £9,000 for his ten years’ labour trans- 


iting Homer.) 


lhus in Dryden’s own lifetime, we can see 
v the position of an author changed as the 





patronage of a monarch and his courtiers gave 
way to that of a publisher and the public. 

Not that the old habits died easily, nor that 
the new relationship was idyllic. Tonson 
wanted to dedicate his Virgil to King William, 
but Dryden sick from a surfeit of flattery 
refused. Determined, however, to pay a royal 
tribute at all costs, Tonson had the engraver 
design the hook-nosed head of King William 
on the shoulders of Aeneas. This provoked the 
epigram : 


Old Jacob by deep judgment sway’d 
To please the wise beholders, 

Has placed old Nassau’s hook-nosed head 
On poor Aeneas’ shoulders. 


To make the parallel hold tack, 
Methinks there’s a little lacking ; 

One took his father pick-a-pack, 
and t’other sent his packing. 


But the queer ambivalent relation characteristic 
of many authors and publishers had already 
been established. Dryden was always behind 
with his work and being harried by Tonson. 
There is a story of him begging Bolingbroke to 
stay with him until Tonson went away to spare 
him the publisher’s rudeness. But the rudeness 
was not all on one side. When Tonson refused 
him an advance, Dryden sent him the opening 
lines of a portrait 


With leering looks, bull-faced and freckled fair, 
With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair, 
And frowsy pores that taint the ambient air .. . 


“Tell the dog,” he said to his messenger, 
** tell the dog that he who wrote these lines can 
write more.” 

Yes !| the foundations of modern publishing 
had been laid. 


<x | 


Dedication to 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
from the 8th Book of 
Dryden’s Virgil 
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BO. X REVIEWS 


PIONEER OF BUREAUCRACY 


THE \IFE AND TIMES OF SIR EDWIN CHADWICK. 

S. E. Finer. (Methuen. 42s.) 

win Chadwick was described by John 
Stucrt Mill as one of the most important 
“ organizing and contriving minds ” of his age. 
T). Times described him as the “ ubiquitous 
name.” ‘“‘ Ask—Who did this ? Who wrote 
tha: ? Who made this index or that dietary ? 
Who managed that appointment, or ordered 


that sewer, and the answer is the same—Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick.” Such ubiquity implied 
vigour as well as intellect, courage as well as 


resource. “* To investigate the source of a 
malaria or stench Mr. Chadwick would swim 
through the stagnant pools of Avernus and 
enter the pestiferous jaws of Orcus itself.” 
Professor Finer’s study is the first full 
account of the development of Chadwick’s 
personality and of the essential contribution 
which he made to the building of the modern 


state. Forgotten controversies are brought to 
life, old animosities re-examined and derelict 
institutions temporarily reassembled. If 
occasionally the outlines of the picture appear 
to be a little too sharply defined, the colour is 


ivid and convincing. Professor Finer has 
produced a fascinating biography, of first-rate 
importance to all students of the nineteenth 
century. 

‘hadwick was a crusader, stirred not by 
philanthropy or humanitarianism, but by a 
ruthless energy and an insuperable conviction 
that he was right. Bentham was his guiding 
star. Chadwick copied him in his little habits 
of life as well as borrowing his ideas. Yet he 
went further than Bentham. He learned not 
y how to catalogue “ sinister interests ” but 

to combat them. In seeking “ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” he used 
power to show that Benthamitism in 
practice did not imply complete /aissez-faire. 
etting mischief work and evils go on which 
co not affect ourselves ” was not Benthamite, 
but part of the smug creed of dolce far niente. 
tham stood for action and not for torpor. 
Professor Finer’s book should dispose once 
i for all of the tidy thesis set out by Dicey 
his study of the relationship between law 
| opinion in the nineteenth century. There 


1 
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was no clearly charted frontier of Victorian 
collectivism. Both /aissez-faire and state inter- 
vention were exercises of political power, the 
instruments of different kinds of social and 
economic interests. Benthamitism encompassed 
both and neither alone was ever dominant in 
the early years of the century described in this 
book. It was after 1854, the year when Chad- 
wick left the public service, that there began 
a period of sharp suspicion of all forms of public 
authority, and even then there was sufficient 
state interference to justify a recent American 
comment that “ /aissez-faire is the only untried 
Utopia.” 

There is an element of utopianism in 
Chadwick’s thought and action. He considered 
that the new Poor Law of 1834 was the first 
great piece of legislation to be based on scientific 
principles. He was disillusioned when he found 
that in practice principles were often replaced 
by expedients, and that the Commissioners 
themselves failed to understand the purpose of 
the measure. While the Commissioners felt 
that the principle of less eligibility, for example, 
had to be tempered by mercy to the poor, 
Chadwick was certain that its harshness was 
indeed merciful. While the Commissioners 
hesitated, blundered and compromised, 
Chadwick stood fast by a creed. “‘ The finest of 
his type since St. Athanasius,” Professor Finer 
calls him, and there was something Athanasian 
about his insistence amid the public clamour 
and the national distress of the hungry ’forties 
that “‘in the proportion as the principles of 
1834 were carried out, so far and so far only 
was success achieved.” 

Yet although Chadwick began all his social 
inquiries with the Poor Law and believed in its 
rigid enforcement, he was more interested in 
the prevention of pauperism than in its cure. 
From 1841 onwards he turned increasingly from 
questions of poor law to questions of public 
health, until in time he became first the hero 
and then the villain of the public health move- 
ment. “ His connexion with the Poor Law had 
isolated him,” says Professor Finer, “his 
association (with the cause of public health) 
brought him a band of increasingly devoted 
subjects.” His great Sanitary Report of 1842 








was his own private masterpiece, its sale seven or 
eight times that of any other official report, more 


popular than Sketches by Boz or the cheap reprints of 


Scott’s novels. 

In discussing Chadwick’s contribution to public 
health, Professor Finer finds poetry in sewers and 
both comedy and tragedy in the machinations and 
manoeuvres of sewer commissioners. No other his- 
torian could have told this tale so well. The import- 
ance of earlier interest in public health is under- 
estimated but Chadwick's own contribution is made 
intelligible and exciting. Chadwick saw public 
health in terms of pre-disposing social factors, such 
as sanitation and drainage, rather than in terms of 
bacteria or medical skill. ‘* Aid must be sought from 
the science of the Civil Engineer, not from the 
physician, who has done his work, when he has 
pointed out the disease that results from the neglect 
of proper administrative measures, and has alleviated 
the sufferings of victims.” 

The answer to the problem of public health lay 
in a beautifully symmetrical system of arterial drain- 
age, which would ensure the effective improvement 
of environment. Water supply, house drainage, 
street drainage, main sewerage, the cleaning of the 
streets and the disposal of refuse and manure could 
all be considered part of the same circular system, in 
which the nature and method of service depended on 
hydraulic power. Chadwick chose picturesque 
imagery to publicize his discovery. ‘* We complete 
the circle and realize the Egyptian type of eternity 
by bringing, as it were, the serpent’s tail into the 
serpent’s mouth.”” Such an Egyptian Utopia 
depended for its creation on the assistance of skilled 
engineers, but after 1848, when the first Public 
Health Act turned blue-prints into practical oppor- 
tunities, the engineers were as bitterly opposed to 
Chadwick as were the doctors, whom he had lectured 
on the causes of cholera. Private engineers became 
public agitators, and as opposition to the newly- 
founded General Board of Health gained strength, 
the “‘ dirty party’ in the towns, who had been 
shamed by the Blue Books of the ‘forties and cowed 
by the cholera, crept back into the open again behind 
the protective phalanx of professional interests. The 
anti-centralizers joined the cause, and the cry of 
despotism became sufficiently loud to lead to the 
overthrow of the Board in 1854. Chadwick passed 
out of administration and retreated from the bustle 
of the government office to the decorum of the 
learned society. 

Professor Finer offers an original and convincing 
account of the chief reasons for the failure of the 
General Board of Health. He avoids hackneyed 
phrases about “‘ England’s perpetual Saturday night ”’ 
and “ Master John Bull being scrubbed ”’ and con- 
centrates on the key-theme of the conflict between 
Metropolitan interests and the Board. London was 
more important than the rebel provinces rallying 
behind their anti-centralization slogans. The 
frovincial towns came in at the last stages, but they 
were auxiliaries rather than front-line troops. The 
fall of the Board in 1854 eliminated Chadwick as a 
public figure, but it could not impede the progress 
of the “sanitary idea.” Chadwick himself saw, 
although he was no historian, that the volume and 
character of the public clamour itself was a sign that 
public health had established itself as a continuous 
pre-occupation of government and people. ‘ The 
cry is now raised that we have made the measure 
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unpopular. The simple fact is that the measur 


as 
now got so much hold on the Public Mind th. ir 
cannot be opposed, and the pretext of those who | ive 
opposed it is that they were never against the mea: ire 


itself : they are only against the mode of introdu 
it.’’ Public health, was indeed, already on the w: 
being taken out of politics and put into adm 
tration, just at the moment when political exciten: nt 
was at its height. 

The evolution of public health policy has be 
central feature of the growth of the modern si te. 
Chadwick, as a public figure, forced the issue. © et 
the state which he envisaged was very different trom 
that which ultimately emerged. It would have | 
interesting had Professor Finer expanded his cha; 
on Bureaucracy and Democracy. Chadwick n« 
understood public opinion or parliamentary insti‘u 
tions. ‘1 care more for the good of the service, 
he once exclaimed, “ than for putting it in whi 
called Harmony with the House of Commo: 
It is not surprising that he won the admiration of 
Prince Albert. Both men yearned for the credent 
of the expert, yet neither could withstand the impact 
of public opinion. Both were spurned by the aris- 
tocracy, without ever winning the confidence of 
crowd. Both appear, today, with their blue pri 
in their pockets, as more “ Victorian” than t! 
appeared to their contemporaries. Yet if either had 
been completely successful, the subsequent emerg- 
ence of English democracy might have proved a 
more painful undertaking than it was. The modern 
state, as we envisage it, is a democratic state. Chad- 
wick’s vision, while it lingered over waste, wou 
have baulked at welfare. The shape of things 
come depended on political parties as well as 
powerful pioneers. 

ASA BRIGGS. 


JAMES FORRESTAL 


THE FORRESTAL DIARIES. Edited by Walter Millis wit 
the collaboration of E. S. Duffield. (Cassell. 25 
James Forrestal was Secretary of the U.S. Na\ 

in the closing stages of World War II, under Preside: 

Roosevelt, and, after the war, he became the fir 

Secretary of Defence that the United States had ev: 

had. This last appointment was the outcome 

Forrestal’s own long struggle with refractor) 

admirals, disobedient politicians and overweenin 

Air Force generals for a unified defence policy, t 

take the place of an inter-services tug-of-war carrie 

on without regard to the views of the White Hous 

or Congress. Forrestal did not live long to enjoy h 

success, Or to put into effect the principles for whic 

he had fought. He became the target for a mercile 
press campaign, carried on by two or three men, an 
probably without equal for its virulence in rece 

American history. His resignation was asked for b 

President Truman at the beginning of 1949, in wh: 

seemed to Forrestal to be, at least, a somewhat sum 

mary manner, and shortly afterwards he took hi 
own life. 

A great part of his diaries is concerned with wha 
Mr. Millis, who edits them, calls ‘“‘ the lush jungles o 
Federal Administration,” and a fascinating pictur 
it is, though the jungle is so lush that it is sometime 
impossible to be sure what is going on inside it. Iti 
fair, however, to recall that from the jungle cam¢ 
such things as Marshall Aid, a determination & 








‘out 90 bombers—a state of affairs reached just 








he Berlin blockade, to promote NATO, and | 
d fast in Korea. All these things arose out of 
cess Of disillusionment with Russian policy 
had begun at the San Francisco Conference, 
the European war was over, and which has 
m and on. The first stage in disillusionment 
ed with the run-down of American armament, 
continued until the American leaders came to 
derstanding of Pussian plans, and almost 
neously found out that the total forces which 
S. Army could send overseas was in the neigh- 
od of a division of infantry, plus some 500 
s (with 175 “ really trained first line * pilots 





atter the end of the war. 
s is probably the most striking single fact, 
nin the Diaries, to disprove the charge that 
ited States in particular, and the West in | 
‘ganged up ™ on the Soviet Union ; there 
e evidence in plenty to show how unwillingly 
ited States and its allies faced the facts of the 
Incidentally, Mr. Churchill’s Fulton 
thought of by many people as the first shot 
id War, is placed in a better perspective by 
ries, Which bring back to failing memories 
s * Election Manifesto ~ of February 9, 1946 
e four weeks before Fulton. The “ Election 
esto “ meant to Forrestal, and others, that the 
ns believed “a peaceful international order was 


sible under the present capitalist development 





tld economy.” In any event, the ** Manifesto ”’ 


for a five-vear programme of industrial and 
ent expansion in Russia on a huge scale. After 
rrestal concluded that American policy could 
founded on the assumption that a peaceful 
e Russian problem would be possible. 
en the intentions of Russian policy, and the 
to which the United States had disarmed, 
known, the reaction was violent and 
It was in obtaining co-ordination 
jered his greatest service. For the 
jetails of American policy and 
pages of his diaries for the 
record, save only that he made 
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that remark, for he was a good servant of democracy 
and of peace.) From the ‘“ Hopkins’ doctrine ” to 
NATO was a long journey, and it is instructive to 
see from Forrestal how much its successful con- 
clusion owes, as far as the United States was con- 
cerned, to Ernest Bevin, whom the Americans 
appreciated and respected at a time when they had, 
for most manifestations of Socialism in Britain, an 
ignorant fear which may seem to many very nearly 
psychopathic—despite which, however, financial aid 
to Britain continued throughout. 

One other series of events in this excellent source- 
book on the history of our time is especially worthy 
of mention : the description of the events leading up 
to the surrender of Japan. Here would seem proof 
conclusive that there never was any need of Russia’s 
Participation in the Far Eastern war, and never any 
need to drop the atom bomb ; the evidence of this 
is strictly contemporary ; the Americans were able 
to break the Japanese cypher, and accordingly were 
fully informed by the middle of July of the Japanese 
internal pesition and the conviction of the Japanese 
leaders that they must surrender. 

Davip WOODWARD. 


PERU AND POLYNESIA 


AMERICAN INDIANS IN THE PACIFIC. By Thor 
Heyerdahl. (George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 
70s.) August 19§2. 


To criticize Dr. Heyerdahl’s book properly would 
take far more than his own 800 pages. This is 
because the book is compounded of innumerable 
ideas, some derived from scientific observation, 
many from fallible human opinion, all carefully 
documented, and put into a popular readable style 
which too often avoids by generalizations the 
inevitable dryness of exact scientific writing. Put 
briefly, the Heyerdahl view of the human coloniza- 
tion of Polynesia is that the Islands were first 
populated about A.D. 500 by immigrants, including 
many fair-haired individuals, travelling on rafts from 
the central Peruvian coast, carrying a culture derived 
from the civilization centred at Tiahuanaco, in 
Bolivia. These peoples, he thinks, were interested 
in Megalithic constructions, both of ancestral figures 
and of terraced pyramids. Much of their labour- 
force, he suggests, was obtained from raids upon 
Melanesia whence darker skinned people were 
brought in to form a serf-class. Upon this culture 
he imposes a further American Indian immigration, 
in the eleventh century, from the coastal tribes of 
British Columbia. These are thought to have 
brought in large canoe navigation, the use of adzes, 
and to have spread their culture including, large- 
scale wood carving in place of stone, as far afield as 
New Zealand. Dr. Heyerdahl is also willing to 
accept that in the fifteenth century both Polynesian 
canoe voyagers visited Peru and the Peruvians 
occasionally visited Polynesia. 

It should be stated quite clearly that no anthro- 
pologist or art historian would be prepared to accept 
these views in their entirety. For instance, 
immigration from the fiords of British Columbia 
would have been possible, but there is no record of 
such a voyage in historic times, though Indian 
activity was very great. And the styles of carving 
in New Zealand and the North West Coast of 
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America are not only radically different, but « ep 
the figures shown have different meanings. he 
inclusion of a few cranial indices to show that © jth 
Polynesians and American Indians are mixed 
is useful, in that it reminds one that humanity jas 
been on this earth half a million years and has ad 
plenty of time to become mixed. What is forgo: en 
is that more than a facial resemblance is need 
show a family relationship; the characte: 
body-build of the Indian is quite left out of acco.-nt, 
Artistically, there is great divergence in Amer -an 
and Oceanic sculptures. The form of Easter Isiond 
heads is seen more clearly in the wood carvings o 
Solomons (whence they could not be derived in 
in anything American. Even in Marquesan ort 
which shows a close resemblance to Coast Tiahuan ico 
work, it is so rare to find a precise parallel in «ny 


design element that Heyerdahl is able to show culy 
One carved mammal on a stone carving, and the 
writer has found one trophy head design on the boick 


of a carved wooden figure—these are all out of 
hundreds of known pieces. 

Occasionally there are contradictions within 
book, but they are not of great importance w 
compared with the definite contributions to thoi 
on the Pacific made by Dr. Heyerdahl. His cha; 
on the botany of the region is impressive, and 
account of the navigation of the great Topa Inca 
Yupanqui into the Western Ocean is a mode! of 
research, though it is not clear how the Inca reached 
home again in a balsa. The captions of photogra 
are not always accurate. and the Mexican materia 
particular has many misconceptions, particularly in 
the dates connected with Quetzalcoatl. The major 
ommission in the book, however, is of the influc: 
of Chinese navigation into Indonesia and the Pac 
in the first few centuries B.c. Dr. Heyerdahl |! 
however, proved that the cultural contacts betw< 
Oceania, particularly the Marquesas, and Peru w 
richer and of longer duration than had hitherto bx 
supposed. He has brought the whole question of the 
importance of trans-oceanic culture contacts int 
new plane, and done a service to anthropology 
calling for more careful thought, even if it is to 
spent in discussion of the less certain parts of 
own work. A beautifully produced book, but one 
be read in conjunction with other literature on 1 
subject : to which it gives a copious bibliography 

C. A. BURLAND 
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THE GROWTH OF LIVERPOOL 


THE RISE OF THE PORT OF LIVERPOOL. By C. 
Parkinson. (Liverpool University Press. 28s. 
** The attempt here has been to trace the history 
of a seaport, not of a city... . This is the story of h: 
Liverpool came to matter in the world, not of how 
has mattered to itself.” So Professor Parkins 
defines in his introduction the purpose of this bo 
and a very lively and interesting achievement it 
Founded on a series of University Extension Lectur 
given in 1949, it assembles in a very readable sy 
thesis a great deal of material hitherto scattered 
books, manuscripts, and periodicals—especially t 
work of local historians such as the late R. Stewa1 
Brown and A. C. Wardle. The book opens with 
brief survey of the Dee and Mersey estuaries and 
Liverpool’s slow development from 1207 to 1I4¢ 
and then shows how Liverpool competed in tl 








h and sixteenth centuries with increasing 
against Chester for the Irish trade. Professor 
son is right to stress the relative unimportance 
erpool in medieval times; indeed, one 
rs whether he does not allow Liverpool’s trade 
han its due in this early period. He sum- 

s the years from 1207 to about 1400 by saying 
Liverpool made little progress as a port until 
360. Before then, however, events gradually 
rred the Irish trade from the southern to the 
rn route”’; but in the fifteenth century 
still took the lion’s share of the Irish trade 
ngland. One also wonders whether the author 
ot somewhat overestimate the importance of 
nnections between Ireland and Liverpool in 
ys of the early Stuarts and the Civil War. But 
can be no doubt about the rapid expansion of 
ool’s trade after the Restoration, of which he 
is a very clear picture, cogently explaining how 
rchants overcame the obstacles of government- 
red monopolies, of the opposition of Chester, 
navigational problems. He rightly draws 
ion to the sanguine enterprise of Sir Thomas 
yn, which manifested itself with equal vigour 
frauding the Customs and in promoting the 
uction of Liverpool’s first wet-dock. Professor 
nson’s account of how in the eighteenth century 
rpool beat its older and more privileged rivals 
slave trade—Bristol and London—by operating 
ore economical way and underselling them, is of 
ial interest in these days of complaints of unduly 
costs in the port of Liverpool. (Much informa- 
bout Liverpool’s slave-trade and shipping in the 
enth century would have been found in the 
ments preserved by the Lancashire County 
rd Office and in the records of the Palatinate 
but one must remember that the book is 

ed very much on the basis of the Extension 
ires.) The book makes an interesting survey of 
rpool’s eighteenth-century privateers and their 
n the Seven Years’ War, and of the increased 
tion paid to the navigation problems of the port 
e eighteenth century, owing to the increase in the 
f shins and the development of the fore-and-aft 
Che volume concludes with an account of Liver- 
s misfortunes during the American War of 
pendence and of her subsequent recovery in the 
ie ending in 1793. The arguments adduced in 
introduction for closing the book at this date 
questionable. To say that “ 1793 or there- 
its can be looked upon as at once the beginning 
cial disunity and the beginning . . . of an 
lectual awakening’’ seems an _ inadequate 
rion, in view of the emphatic assertion that this 
e history of a seaport, not of a city, and that the 
’r is not concerned with the activities behind 
iocks and warehouses. From the standpoint of 
rise of Liverpool as a port, one would have 
cted the book to end earlier (before the import 
4w cotton, on which the author says little, had 


un to bring an important new factor into Liver- 
\'s trade) or later (when the prohibition of the 


e Trade in 1807 hastened a re-orientation of 


erpool’s commerce, and the abolition in 1813 of 


East India Company’s monopoly of the India 
e opened for Liverpool merchants an important 


-ket). But this observation must not be allowed 


‘bscure the fact that Professor Parkinson has 
ten a very attractive and stimulating book. 
A. R. MYERs. 
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It depends what 
you mean by 


‘Banking’ 





— 
a 
Or COURSE 
we safeguard money 
and cash cheques. But we 
go further. We maintain specialist de- 
partments whose functions, although 
not ‘banking’ in the usual sense, can 
nevertheless be used to very good 
purpose. These departments will, for 
example, act as an Executor, help with 
a customers Income Tax problems, 
obtain travel. 
They will do many more things besides. 


currency for foreign 


But the moral of this multiplicity of 


functions is simply this: if you have any 
problem of finance or business, the 
chances are that we can help you deal 
with it. And that is what we mean by 
‘banking’. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 





CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, 

The interesting paper on Marathon by 
Stuart Atherley in History Today (July) adds 
more speculative essay to a long line started 
Ephorus and carried through to Munro. Pa 
scholars who have sought to decry the Maratho 
battle of 490 B.C., it was—beyond all serious dis; 
one of the great battles of history. What mak 
battle an event is not the place and time, nor—| 
of all—the numbers involved, but firstly the con 
of power and emotion which precede the battle, 
secondly, the subsequent effect on the psycholog 
victor and vanquished. By such criteria as tl 
Marathon was a very great battle. Mr. Ather 
writes in the nineteenth-century tradition wi! 








Wi 
lacked the kind of archaeological evidence such ; 
is perilous to ignore today. This is not the plac 
expound what I hope to discuss fully before lon 
an essay on Peisistratus, and I can only state s 
plain facts which the last half-century of archa 
logical discovery has revealed. They cut right ac: 
outmoded views such the statement that 
490 B.c. ** Athens had, as yet, made no great mar] 
the Hellenic world.” 

Since about 640 B.c. Athenians had been mat 
facturing good pottery, much of it for export 
afield. By 540 B.c. they were making the finest pott 
in the ancient world, and had driven other co 
petitors off the international markets. Alone of Gr 
mainland states Athens had territorial silver mine: 
impressive wealth, while the Athenian silver coin: 
struck between 566 and 490 B.c. far surpassed 
quantity that of Corinth or of any other city. Or 
the Royal Persian coinage of darics and shek 
bulked larger than that of Athens. Most of the po 
exiled from the east had settled in Athens ; most 
the best sculptors and architects were working the: 
In fact, by the last quarter of the sixth century B 
Athens was economically the most powerful state 
tne Hellenic world and already the intellectual leader 
of Hellas. In power-politics Sparta naturally | 
because she was a police state, holding it to be p: 
of her duty to give “ police protection ”’ to otl 
Greeks who needed it. 

The Persians were fully seized of all this, havi 
for their advisers not only the aged Athenian Hippi 
but also an exiled Spartan king, Demaratus. ‘1 
former could predict the possibility of Athens pu 
ting 10,000 fully-armed hoplites into the field, 
figure which no one disputes. Moreover, 1 
Persians had had experience of “ Bronze Men ”’ 
Asiatic battles, and had hired them as mercenari 
against non-Greek opponents when opportunit 
offered. Yet they dared not employ potential des 
ters—Asiatic Greek hoplites—against mainlar 
Greeks, but were obliged to use their own effective 
Persian valour is not in doubt, but a wool-clad foo 
soldier, with quilted linen corslet—his main weap« 
the bow—stood a poor chance against any Greek wl 
could drive through deep arrow-showers and get 
close quarters, for a hoplite was almost a “‘ one-ma 
tank.”” Datis and Artaphernes were not fools, an 
they must have made their calculations. To hay 
used only 10,000 Medes for the invasion of Attic 
would have been suicidal. A Persian general’s trooy 
were not free citizens but “ battle-fodder,”’ and pa 
experience showed the need of sacrificing the 


as 











lv in a fight against hoplites. Ten years later 

ne thing was done in regal fashion at Thermo- 

If the Persian high command reckoned four 

juilts against one bronze cuirass to secure a 

ve are back to the most frequently accepted 

of 40,000 for the Persian expeditionary force. 

] y event when the opposing armies met, the 

ian hoplites marched forward for nearly a mile 

1ey came within bowshot, and then charged at 
uble. A massacre followed. 

e Athenians did not wait almost a century 

appreciating Marathon. Before 450 B.C. a 

fresco had been painted by several artists in the 

S Poikile at Athens representing the battle, and 

sses of Miltiades. Callimachus, Datis and 

lernes were in the picture. Aristophanes 

Marathonomachai as men cast in heroic 

Pausanias who saw the tomb of Aeschylus 

that, although the poet had written so many 

znd had fought in the sea-fight of Salamis, 

was recorded upon the monument only his 

s name, his own name and city, with the 

e statement ** The Grove at Marathon and the 

Medes who landed there are witnesses of his man- 


vy, Marathon was commemorated upon the 
Athenian coinage. Immediately after the 
he upright olive-leaves of victory were set 
the helmet of Athene. A ccaning moon (refer- 





¢ to the timing of the battle) appeared on the 


se, behind the owl of Athens. This was the 
st historic event to be commemorated on any 
t coin. 
Yours, etc., 
CHARLES SELTMAN, 
Cambridge. 


st of Dr. Seltman’s observations are concerned 
hat 1 did not say. I was concerned solely with 
] i the physical scale of the 
vy was that no fifth century 
the battle was a considerable 
Greeks were heavily out- 
Marathon legend began to 














) to its subsequent alarming proportions only 
ourth century. The evidence for this, which 
s of substance for my thesis, remains incon- 


e and uncontested. 


naracranh 


the one f aragrapn, in which he does enter into 
held of battle, Dr. Seltman has, of course, no 






ier than that which I reviewed in my 
conclusions have no authority but his 
because Dr. Seltman has 


hahit anf an “mt = wu 
nadit Oi presenting His own 





were evidence of fact. 
y dangerous—particularly 
le. However, Dr. Seltman 


= whee count by ignoring evidence which 
th t * 
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in order to do so. Dr. Seltman is his own auth 
for the assertion that Sparta held it to be part o 
duty to give “* police protection ” to other Greek 

I agree with Dr. Seltman that the Persians wv 
have been very foolish to pit 10,000 Medes ag 
10,000 Greek hoplites. The Persians seem to 
thought the same thing, seeing that im the co) 
of an offensive operation they sat for a week or 
beach where they had landed and took no so: 
initiative from first to last. It almost looks as if 
did not want or did not expect to fight. Bu 
course, Dr. Seltman has chosen to ignore the 
material evidence which I stressed in this con 
and which must be one of the fundamentals to 
reconstruction of the battle. If one thing is clea 
the Marathon tradition it is that Athens was a h 
divided against itself. Certain Athenians wer 
treasonable communication with the enemy. 
traitors were the leaders of perhaps the most por 
ful political faction in Athens. The rem 
attributed to Miltiades in the field show that 
danger was considered to be very real, critic 
serious and desperately urgent. The Persians v 
perfectly familiar with the technique of taking ov 
Greek city as the result of an internal coup d 
It was almost standard tactics ; and indeed in 
other half of this very expedition Eretria had just | 
occupied in precisely that way. If all this is so 
the evidence for it is irrefragable), the Persians 
every right to think that a token force of 10,000 n 
with 10,000 more at immediate call, would be eno 
and more than enough for their purposes. Incid 
tally, Dr. Seltman is his own authority for the as 
tion that the Persians dared not employ Asiatic Gr 
hoplites at Marathon. 

The most ancient source for Dr. Seltman’s c: 
gorical assertion that the Greeks charged at 
double only when they came within bowshot is 1 
late Rector of Lincoln. What Herodotus says is t 
the Greeks advanced “‘ at the double the whole wa 
Now the word, which I have translated “at 
double ” is used by Thucydides (iv. 94) to descr 
the pace of Brasidas’ forced march through Thessa 
so that in fifth-century military usage it need signi 
no more than a quick marching pace. Before 
dismiss Herodotus in favour of Munro it is only { 
to the older historian to allow him a well attest! 
meaning for the word which makes his accou 
perfectly feasible and plausible. It is reasonable 
suppose that the Greek hoplite normally began 
advance into action at the slow step and worked 
the pace to the quick step before the impact—reas« 
able because that is the way in which men always 
go into a hand-to-hand action : it was indeed t 
principle on which modern cavalry were alw: 
taught to deliver a charge. There would, then, h: 
been nothing memorable in the “ double ” at Ma 
thon unless it had been the pace the whole way, a 
in my essay I have suggested reasons why it mis 
have been so. We have to picture the sort of bat 
in which one side loses 192 and the other 6,4 
Anybody who has ever stood on a beach-head will 
able to tell Dr. Seltman that the notion of embar 
ing in the circumstances upwards of 30,000 surviv: 
from the vanquished side does not belong to tl 
sordid, waking, fact-bound, workaday world. T 
rest of Dr. Seltman’s interesting letter has no relati: 
to anything in my essay, and, though there a 
several points on which I would like to join issue wi 
him, I must leave them to some future occasion. 
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FORICAL CALENDAR 
COMMONWEALTH HISTORY 


September 20, 1909 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA ACT 
rant of responsible self-government to the 
aal and the Orange Free State in 1906 brought 
the prospect of a closer union between the 
yuth African Colonies. Previous attempts to 
uce Federation had failed because they had 
uggested from outside. Now, however, events 
proving stronger than national animosities ; 
litical stability was plainly impossible while 
remained different native administrations and 
n the four Colonies. There was no Court of 
| to reconcile contradictory laws, and no 
isory body to control Police and Defence 
ons or to settle divergent customs regulations. 
er, the problem of the railways—the Transvaal 
g on Delagoa Bay and the Orange Free State 
/urban—and the rivalry between the Natal and 
ape Ports threatened much strife for the future. 
lis was pointed out by the High Commissioner, 
Selborne, in a Memorandum addressed to the 
h Government in July 1907. 
the following year, 1908, Inter-State Con- 
ces were held at Pretoria and Capetown to 
cate a closer union, and on October 12, 1908, 
nvention met at Durban. The outcome was 
ral agreement, and in the summer of 1909 a Bill 
introduced into the Imperial Parliament and 
d on September 20, 1909—‘‘ An Act to con- 
e the Union of South Africa.” 


September 30, 1901 
THE ANNEXATION OF ASHANTI 
871 Great Britain concluded a treaty with the 
rlands under which the latter agreed to transfer 
e British the former Dutch forts on the Gold 
This transaction debarred the Ashantis, who 
{ to the north, from securing European goods 
of customs duty, and conflict broke out. King 
-e Kalkalli, anxious to acquire the Fort of 
na, now in British hands, as a centre for the 
trade, resolved on war. 
the summer of 1873 a host of tribesmen 
ied British territory but were driven back from 
ina; the British Government then decided on a 
tive expedition. In December British troops 
r Sir Garnet Wolseley advanced on Coomassie 
forced the Ashanti king to accept terms. Twenty 
later trouble again broke out, resulting in 
British occupation of Coomassie and the exile 
King Prempeh to the Seychelles. A more 
zerous revolt occurred in 1900 when on March 26 
Governor of the Gold Coast arrived at Coomassie 
sought to obtain possession of the “‘ Golden 
|” of the Ashantis (in reality, not a stool but a 
1). This was the signal for the outbreak of a 
t which had long been in preparation: the 
intis surrounded the Capital, which endured a 
of ten weeks. In October a decisive victory 
won over the Ashantis at Obassa and before the 
of the year the rebel chiefs had been taken 
mer. In September, 1901, the territory of 
inti was declared a Protectorate and placed 
r the administration of the Governor of the 
1 Coast. 
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NOTES ON 
FURTHER READING 


NIBLEY GREEN, by Jonathan Blow. Authorities : 
the outstanding authority is the manuscript of John 
Smyth of Nibley, Steward to Henry, 16th Lord 
Berkeley and to George. 17th Lord Berkeley in the 
reigns of Elizabeth I and James I. Smyth copied 
out in full the numerous Carta in Castro de Berkeley, 
original letters, challenges, bills in chancery etc. etc. 
preserved in the Muniment Room at Berkeley 
Castle, the bulk of which still survive. He also 
interrogated about the battle itself ‘‘ Willm Longe, 
John Cole, Thomas Phelps, Adrian Jobbins, Thomas 
Dykes, Thomas Roberts, William Legge, mother 
Birton, mother Purnell, mother Peeter and others, 
whose parents lived in the time of king Edward the 
fourth, who relate the reports of their parents, 
kinsfolk and neighbours present at the battle, some 
with one lord and others with the other ; and of 
such as carryed victualls and weapons to some of 
those’ companies as this lords party lay close in the 
outter skirts of Michaellwood chase . . . and after 
climbed up into trees (being then boys of twelve 
and sixteen yeares) to see the battle . . . and that 
Thomas Longe, father of the said Willms, was 
servant to one of them who helped to carry the lord 
Lisle when he was slayne.. .” 


THE CIVILIZATION OF PRE-COLUMBIAN MEXICO by 
C. A. Burland. W. H. Prescott: History of the 
Conquest of Mexico, London, 1843 (Illustrated 


edition, London 1922) ; G. Vaillant: The Aztecs of 


Mexico, New York 1941 (Pelican Edition, 1950) ; 
C. A. Burland: Life and Art in Anctent Mexico, 
Oxford 1948; Proceedings of the International 
Congress of Americanists (1875 onwards) ; Journal 
de la Société des Américanistes de Paris (1875 
onwards); Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologia 
Americana, Mexico D.F. (1937 onwards). 


THE POLITICS OF JOHN LOCKE by Maurice Cranston. 
J. W. Gough: John Locke’s Political Philosophy ; 
R. I. Aaron: John Locke ; John Bowle : Western 
Political Thought; D. G. James: The Life of 
Reason. 


RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE by Russell Kirk. William 
Cabell Bruce: Fohn Randolph of Roanoke, 2 vols., 
New York, 1922; Henry Adams; JFohn Randolph, 
Boston, 1882 ; Henry Adams: History of the United 
States during the Administrations of Jefferson and 
Madison, 9 vols., New York, 1891-98 ; Charles M. 
Wiltse: Fohn C. Calhoun, 3 vols., Indianapolis, 
1944-52. 


HISTORIANS RECONSIDERED : 
Mattingly. Texts: Complete works : J. G. Orelti, 
Ziirich, 1841-1848; Dialogus: A. Gudeman, 
Boston, U.S.A., 1894 (Leipzig-Berlin I9I4 5 
Agricola: H. Furneaux (2nd edition, revised—J. 
G. C. Anderson), Oxford, 1922 ; Germania: J. G. 
C. Anderson (H. Furneaux, revised) Oxford, 1938 ; 
Histories : W. A. Spooner, London, 1891 ; Annals: 
H. Furneaux (revised by H. F. Pelham and C. D. 
Fisher), Oxford, 1896-1907. Translations : Agricola 
and Germania: H. Mattingly, Penguin Books, 


TACITUS by Harold 


1948 ; Histories: G. G. Ramsay, London, 1915 
Annals : G. G. Ramsay, London, 1904. Interpre 
tation: Gaston Boissier: Tacitus (translated b 
W. G. Hutchison), London, 1906; M. L. W 
Leistner: The Greater Roman Historians (Sathe 
Lectures), Berkeley, California, 1947; Edouar 
Norden: Die germanische Urgeschichte, etc., Leiy 
zig, 1920-1927; R. Reitzenstein: Tacitus und se1 
Werk (Neue Wege zur Antike), Leipzig, 1926. 
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Italy, and personal assistant to the Director « 
Military Government, Germany ; journalist ; autho 
of The Horns of Hattin, a study of the Latin Kingdon 
of Jerusalem, to be published next spring. 
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Roanoke, University of Chicago Press, contribut 
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Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Auth 
of British Museum Catalogue, Coins of the Roma 
Empire, vols. I-V, etc. 


CHARLES STUART, Student and Tutor of Chri 
Church, Oxford, and: University Lecturer in Moder 
History. 


THE SECOND TORY PARTY, by Keith Feiling. 7) 
Fournal of Mrs. Arbuthnot (2 vols. The Privat 
Letters of Princess Lieven to Prince Metternic/ 
translated by Dilys Powell and Peter Quennel 
Notes of Conversations with the Duke of Wellingt 
by the sth Earl of Stanhope. 
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